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Chapter One 


MODELS OF LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATION 


When six justices of the Supreme Court announced their ma- 
jority opinion in Baker v. Carr,‘ they not only opened the door to 
sweeping changes in the makeup of state legislatures, but they 
also forced students of American politics to examine more closely 
the theory and practice of legislative representation. Democracy 
describes a relationship of the governors to the governed; a 
fundamental principle of representative democracy is that those 
who govern must be responsible, or accountable, to a majority of 
the voters; a principal instrument of this representative system 
is the free election. Nothing is more fundamental to an under- 
standing of a democratic system than an examination of the 
practical operation of electoral systems, the determination of 
majorities, and the meaning of accountability to the electorate. 

Representation is characteristic of all modern governments, 
and all political leaders serve in some sense as representatives. 
Even leaders in an authoritarian regime depend in part on popu- 
lar support or at least popular acceptance; they are representa- 
tive at least in the sense that they take into account the risks of 
popular disapproval in making policy decisions. In a democratic 
system the principle of representation assumes a position in the 
center of the stage, rather than in the wings. In a democratic 
system representation can be defined in terms of its authority, 
its symbolic dimension, and its instrumental dimension.’ Repre- 
sentatives in the United States gain their authority specifically 
from written constitutions, which specify the length of their 
terms and the timing and manner of elections. The election is the 
means through which representatives are chosen and held ac- 
countable. The symbolic dimension of representation implies that 
those who govern are, at least in a sense, a miniature or a mirror 
of the body politic. This symbolism has implications not only for 
the recruitment of members but also for the system of apportion- 


1. 8369 U.S. 186 (1962). 
2. See Malcolm E. Jewell and Samuel C. Patterson, The Legislative 
Process in the United States (New York: Random House, 1966), chap. 2. 
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ment and the techniques for representing majorities and minori- 
ties. The instrumental dimension is that relating to the actions of 
a representative on behalf of his constituents. One of the unre- 
solved controversies of democratic theory involves this dimen- 
sion: the question is whether the focus of representation should 
be national or local and also whether the representational style 
should be that of a free agent or a delegate of constituents. 

The last few years have seen a number of studies analyzing 
election data together with the emergence of voting behavior as 
an important field of study made possible by advanced develop- 
ment of survey research techniques.’ These studies have added 
immeasurably to our knowledge of presidential and congres- 
sional elections, but they have left unexplored most aspects of 
state and local elections and particularly primaries. The rebirth 
of interest in state politics and government has demonstrated the 
possibilities for comparative research, but explorations in that 
direction have barely started. When the judges of lower courts 
undertook the task of implementing Baker v. Carr, they found 
that political scientists had provided a myriad of studies on the 
evils of malapportionment but had given little attention to the 
theory of representation or empirical analysis of the conse- 
quences of various apportionment systems. 

There are many aspects of representation at the state level 
that deserve examination. This is a study of legislative primaries 
and elections in eight southern and border states. The South is 
chosen for study because it is the best locale for examining 
primary elections in the context of a one-party system. The re- 
cent growth of a two-party system in some southern states makes 
it possible to examine, in addition, the causes and consequences 
of two-party competition in a political system that has been 
dominated by a single party. The selection of states within the 
South is dictated by the availability of legislative election data 
and the desire to describe a variety of political systems. 

The process of legislative representation may be divided into 
three steps. The first is the casting of votes for candidates; the 
second is the method by which these electoral choices are trans- 
lated into membership in a legislative body; the third is the 
opportunity to hold representatives accountable for their actions. 


3. See particularly Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1960), and other publications by the staff of the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan. 
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At each step in the process, there are certain theoretical requi- 
sites for responsible government and many questions about the 
practical meaning of these requisites: 


1. The voter should have a choice between two or more can- 
didates. How wide a choice is necessary? Must there be a 
choice at every election? Is it necessary that the candi- 
dates be closely matched and the election close? Must the 
candidates stand for meaningful alternatives in policy? 

2. The legislative membership should reflect the voters’ 
choices. How large or how concentrated should any group 
be to deserve representation? What is the proper balance 
between the objectives of representing minorities and of 
making possible majoritarian government? 

3. The voter should have an opportunity to pass judgment 
on his representatives in a subsequent election. Is this 
requirement frustrated when representatives do not seek 
re-election or when voters are poorly informed about the 
incumbent’s record? 


It is obviously easier to state the prerequisites for responsible 
government in general terms than to answer specific questions 
about the practice of representation. Ideally, we might expect 
that the voter should always have a choice between candidates 
advocating meaningful policy alternatives and having realistic 
chances for winning election. We might require that incumbents 
always seek re-election and that the voter be fully informed 
about the legislative record of his representatives. Realistically, 
we know that the last requirement imposes too much of a burden 
on the voter. Survey research has provided us with abundant 
evidence that the average voter lacks knowledge about issues, has 
a faulty sense of perception about partisan or candidate differ- 
ences on issues, knows shockingly little about voting records of 
legislators, and shows hardly any interest in overcoming these 
deficiencies.* A realistic appraisal of elections reveals that even 
the most discerning voter sometimes lacks a choice or must 
choose between candidates who ignore issues and records. 

The political party is highly functional for a responsible sys- 
tem of representation. The party provides a crutch for the voter, 


4, Ibid., chaps. 8, 9, 10; Donald E. Stokes and Warren E. Miller, “Party 
Government and the Salience of Congress,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXVI 
(1962), 531-546. 
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without which he would be severely handicapped. We can be 
more specific about the functions of the party in the various 
aspects of representation : 


1. The party has the task of making nominations; it should 
guarantee that the voter has a choice of candidates, and 
a two-party system simplifies the choice by reducing it to 
two candidates. The party makes the choice a more 
meaningful one in the sense that candidates are associ- 
ated with a party; the voter is more likely to recognize 
policy differences between long-established parties than 
between candidates. 

2. The party makes possible the organization of legislators 
into groups capable of acting in the legislature. In a two- 
party system there is the certainty of a legislative ma- 
jority and the likelihood that the majority party will be 
the one chosen by a majority of voters. 

3. The party system makes it possible for the legislative 
party to be accountable to the voters even though individ- 
ual candidates fail to seek re-election. The voter is 
more likely to know the legislative record of a party than 
that of a candidate. He can cast a vote for or against the 
effective majority and not merely pass judgment on one 
legislator. 


What we have described is one model of representation, what 
we might call the party model or model of party responsibility. 
Like any model, it is one that is seldom matched in practice. 
Students of comparative politics immediately think of the British 
party system when party responsibility is offered as a model. In 
fact there are several states in this country that approach the 
model closely. Connecticut and New Jersey are examples. In most 
states with a two-party system exceptions to the model would 
have to be noted. Even in two-party states one or both parties 
may fail to nominate a full slate of legislative candidates. Ohio 
and Massachusetts are examples. V. O. Key has attributed this 
failure in large part to growth of the direct primary, which has 
undermined the party’s responsibility for nominations.’ In prac- 
tice there are wide variations in the responsibility that local 
party leaders assume for recruiting and selecting legislative can- 


5. V. O. Key, Jr., American State Politics: An Introduction (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1956), chap. 6. 
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didates. The parties sometimes reduce the voter’s range of choice 
by creating legislative districts a large proportion of which are 
dominated by a single party. Where traditional voting patterns 
are strong, this strategy of apportionment may leave the voter 
with an empty franchise. 

In many of the two-party states that have been malappor- 
tioned in the past, the apportionment system has prevented a 
partisan majority of voters from electing a majority in the legis- 
lature. The divided government that has resulted, with its confu- 
sion of responsibility and its opportunities for buck-passing, is 
the antithesis of accountability in representation. Another excep- 
tion to the model of party responsibility is found in those states 
where the legislative party is not cohesive on significant issues. 
This is the criticism so often heard of congressional parties. The 
definition of cohesion is not one easily agreed upon by political 
scientists. Viewed from the perspective of the constituents, party 
responsibility requires cohesion on those issues of interest to 
constituents. What these issues are, of course, depends on the 
state, the political environment, and even the perceptions of indi- 
vidual constituents. We will risk the generalization that the 
model of party responsibility demands party cohesion on only a 
small minority of legislative issues—those that have some signif- 
icant, widespread effect on substantial interests in the body poli- 
tic. There is another factor that must be recognized as an excep- 
tion to the model of party responsibility. Sorauf has emphasized 
that party cohesion does not guarantee party responsibility.® A 
legislative party may be united for a number of reasons: there 
may be strong organization and leadership in the party, cohesion 
may be dictated by legislative norms and habits, the parties may 
be homogeneous in their constituent bases. Under none of these 
conditions would it necessarily be true that the parties had cam- 
paigned on platforms known to the voters and including the 
issues on which cohesion became evident. Nor is it inevitable that 
the candidates would mention these issues and the party record 
in subsequent elections. 

Another model of representation would be the pure non- 
partisan model: 


1. The voter would have a choice in primaries, or non-par- 
tisan elections, to the extent that candidates spontane- 


6. Frank J. Sorauf, Party and Representation (New York: Atherton 
Press, 1963), p. 146. 
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ously decided to run. He would choose candidates on the 
basis of personal qualities (honesty, experience, in- 
telligence) and—in the rare cases when he was cognizant 
of them—the voting records or promises of candidates. 

2. Legislators would not organize into enduring factions 
or take their voting cues consistently from the same 
leaders but would either use their own judgment or 
would rely on their perceptions of constituents’ desires. 

3. Legislators would be accountable to the voters only when 
they sought re-election and were effective in publicizing 
their records in the legislature. 


In this non-partisan model of the representative process it is 
clear that only the voter who is unusually well informed about 
the legislative process, and perhaps lucky as well, enjoys respon- 
sible government in a realistic sense. We know enough about 
political behavior to recognize that such voters are rare.’ 

Just as there are variations in the party model that make it 
less responsible, there may be variations in the non-partisan 
model that give it at least some of the attributes of responsibility. 
In some of the states that lack provisions for home rule, the 
responsibility for securing enactment of local legislation is al- 
most entirely that of the individual legislator. In some states, the 
governor rewards co-operative legislators by approving projects 
(parks, roads, hospitals) for their counties. In either of these 
cases the constituents may assign the legislator purely a local 
role—that of securing local legislation or projects. The average 
voter may find it easy to hold the legislator accountable because it 
is easy to see the results, or the lack of results. (“Our senator 
never did get that park he promised us.’”’) Where the results are 
highly visible and where it is simple and accurate to give the 
credit or blame to a single legislator, the voter may not need the 
crutch of party to make government responsible. In fact party 
responsibility may be dysfunctional for a political system that is 
so locally oriented. 

A second variation in a non-partisan model involves the gover- 
nor. The governor is more visible to the voter, and the governor’s 
viewpoints and promises are likely to be better known than those 
of the average legislator. In the absence of party, the governor’s 
program as well as his personality may be a factor in the voter’s 


7. William Buchanan, Legislative Partisanship (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1963), pp. 147-149. 
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choice. It is true that in most southern one-party states the 
governor is not eligible for re-election. But it often seems to be 
true that legislators who run independently of the governor feel a 
sense of responsibility to vote for his legislative program. This 
does not mean that the voting record of such legislators is any 
more visible to the voter or that the legislators are in any strict 
sense accountable. A governor usually has a program and a man- 
date, vaguely recognized by legislators; he often has various 
kinds of patronage that make support of his program attractive 
to legislators.* In a non-partisan legislature with such a governor 
there is usually no opposition group motivated and organized to 
operate with any effectiveness and continuity. As a consequence 
the voter has some assurance that the governor he elects will not 
be frustrated in his efforts to enact legislation, if in fact the 
governor chooses to make these efforts in accord with his prom- 
ises. 

A third variation in a non-partisan model is a system of fac- 
tions, in which the governor would usually serve as a factional 
leader. Legislative candidates would run on a factional ticket 
with the endorsement of a gubernatorial candidate. The factions 
would have continuity in the legislature, where they would pro- 
vide voting cues to legislators. Like the party, the legislative 
faction would have greater visibility to the voter, who could 
express his approval or disapproval of the incumbent governor’s 
faction by voting for a legislator belonging to that faction or to 
the opposing faction in the next primary or election. A fully 
operational factional pattern perhaps would deserve classifica- 
tion as a model, but there are obvious difficulties in the practical 
realization of such a model. Factions lack the traditional loyal- 
ties, the visibility, and the continuity of parties. As Key has said, 
“Factions that form and reform cannot become so identified in 
the minds of the electorate, and the conditions of public choice 
become far different from those under two-party conditions.’’? In 
a state with a strong governor, there is no certainty that legisla- 
tors who are identified with an opposition faction or gubernato- 
rial candidate in the primary election will maintain cohesion as 
an opposition faction in the legislature. Nor is there any reason 
to assume that factional alignments which do persist in the legis- 


8. Coleman B. Ransone, Jr., The Office of Governor in the United States 
(University, Ala.: University of Alabama Press, 1956), chap. 7. 

pak O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), 
p. 5 : 
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lature will be recognized by the voters. Speaking of the Califor- 
nia legislature when factions were more important than parties 
in its operation, Buchanan compared these factions to “bottles 
bearing no labels at all, but with somewhat different contents.’’”” 

The first aim of this study (in Chapter 2) is to provide a 
thorough analysis of the Democratic legislative primaries in se- 
lected southern states, principally through measuring the level of 
competition and seeking the variables associated with differences 
in this level. There are major differences from state to state in 
the levels of primary competition, and there are other variations 
possibly associated with such factors as incumbency, the differ- 
ences between urban and rural constituencies, and the nature of 
districting and rotation procedures. 

The development of legislative factions as a substitute for 
party has occurred only spasmodically in the South in recent 
years. Traces of factions have sometimes been found in primaries 
or in the legislature, but seldom has there been a carry-over from 
one level to the other or factional continuity beyond the duration 
of a single administration. The best examples can be found in 
three case studies presented in Chapter 3—Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and Texas—which illustrate both the imperfections and the vari- 
ations in a factional system. 

The Republican party has long had a traditional base—and a 
small bloc of legislative seats—in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina. The revival of the Republican party in the South 
began at the level of presidential elections, and in only a few 
states has it trickled down to many state legislative contests. 
Where the Republican party has begun to contest legislative 
seats, a new dimension has been added to legislative representa- 
tion. It is possible, as in Chapter 4, to describe the factors that 
are conducive to two-party politics at the level of legislative 
competition, and thereby to shed some light on the process by 
which a political system changes from a single-party to a two- 
party pattern. It provides an appraisal of the change that a 
two-party system makes in representation and the way in which 
such change is effected. 

The most important change now under way in the representa- 
tive systems of the South is the drastic change in standards of 
apportionment required by decisions of the courts. It is too early 
to determine the scope of the revolution in apportionment or to 

10. Legislative Partisanship, p. 66. 
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predict with confidence all of its consequences. But it is clear that 
the degree and nature of competition in both the Democratic 
primary and the general elections will be affected by reapportion- 
ment. Chapter 5 offers some speculation about the impact of 
reapportionment on competition as well as some thoughts about 
the effect of changing levels of competition on the representative 
system in southern states. 


Chapter Two 


COMPETITION IN LEGISLATIVE 
PRIMARIES 


There are two objectives in measuring the level of legislative 
primary competition. The first is to determine what this level is 
and how much it varies from state to state and among various 
kinds of districts within the states. The second purpose is to 
suggest some reasons for variations in the level of competition by 
analyzing the pertinent variables in some depth. Eight states 
have been selected for the collection of data: Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Loui- 
siana, and Texas. In each of these southern or border states one 
party has dominated legislative politics. The selection of states 
was based on the availability of data on legislative primaries and 
the desire to include states varying widely in levels of competi- 
tion and having a variety of political systems. The data for each 
state include four or more elections between 1947 and 1964.1 


PROBLEMS OF MEASURING COMPETITION 


What do we mean by competition? There is no single statistic 
that can be used to define precisely the intensity of primary 
competition, nor is it possible to construct an index of competi- 
tion without obscuring variations in the components of such an 
index. It is not enough to define competition in dichotomous 
terms, but it is possible to define certain standards that range 
from a minimum to a maximum level of competition. In this 
chapter the level of competition has been measured in terms of 
five percentages: 


1. In what proportion of the total primaries is there more 
than one candidate running; in other words, what pro- 
portion are contested? This is obviously the measure- 


1. The elections included for each state are: Alabama—1950, 1954, 1958, 
1962; Florida—1954, 1956, 1958, 1960, 1962; Kentucky—1947, 1949, 1951, 
1953, 1955, 1957, 1959, 1961; Louisiana —1948, 1952, 1956, 1959-60, 1963-64: 
North Carolina——1958, 1960, 1962, 1964; South Carolina—1956, 1958, 1960, 
1962, 1964; Tennessee—1950, 1952, 1954, 1956, 1958, 1960; Texas Senate— 
1954, 1956, 1958, 1960, 1962, 1964; Texas ‘House—1958, 1960, 1962, 1964. 
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ment of minimum competition, and if only a single figure 
were used to describe the level of competition it would be 
this one. 

2. In what proportion of the total primaries (or the first 
primaries if there is a runoff) does the winner have less 
than 60 per cent of the total vote? The purpose of this 
standard is to distinguish between close and one-sided 
contests and to eliminate primaries with only token or 
hopeless opposition. The choice of 60 per cent as a cutoff 
point is obviously an arbitrary one. 

3. In what proportion of the total primaries are there more 
than two candidates? It is obviously possible for a two- 
man race to be intensely competitive; at the same time 
it is useful to distinguish between two-man and “free- 
for-all’’ competition. In a sense this proportion measures 
the nature of competition more than the level. 

4, In the states requiring a runoff when no candidate re- 
ceives a majority, in what proportion of the total pri- 
maries is a runoff held? (We do not include races where 
no candidate has a majority but the second candidate 
withdraws without a runoff, usually because he is far 
behind the leader.) 

5. In what proportion of the primaries in which an incum- 
bent runs does he lose? This might be considered the high- 
est level of competition. 


The statistics on primary competition are based on official 
sources in Tennessee, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas, 
and on newspaper files in Kentucky, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina.” Competition has been measured for each legislative 
district, but percentages are based on the total number of seats, 
not of districts. It is impossible to make precise comparisons 
between different types of legislative districts. In those multi- 
member districts where each candidate must choose a specific 
place or position to run for, each position has been treated as if it 
were a single-member district. Each of the remaining multi- 


2. The records of primary elections were gathered from files in the offices 
of the secretaries of state and, in some cases, from publications of those 
offices in Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Texas. Some of those 
for Texas came from the files of the State Democratic Executive Committee. 
Records for Kentucky came from the files of the secretary of state, reports of 
the Legislative Research Commission and, to a large extent, from press 
accounts. The press was the main source in North Carolina and South 

arolina. 
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member districts is treated as a whole, and a primary is consid- 
ered contested if there are more candidates than there are seats 
in the district. If a multi-member district has more candidates 
than there are seats to be filled but not more than twice as many, 
it is placed in the “two candidates” category. Any such district 
having more than twice as many candidates as seats is in the 
category of ‘“‘three or more candidates.” A multi-member district 
is not treated as a whole in calculating the percentage of runofts; 
in a three-member district, for example, only one runoff is 
counted if only one pair of members faces a runoff. 

The data on competition in primaries can best be organized in 
dichotomous terms (primaries with and without a contest, or 
with and without a runoff). Although the standards being used 
provide increasingly rigid tests of competition, they measure 
variations in the nature as well as the amount of competition. 
For these reasons it is not feasible to provide any single percent- 
age or index of competition. Nor is it possible to rank all the 
districts in either an ordinal or interval scale. Consequently, 
many of the standard correlation techniques cannot be used in 
trying to determine the relationship between levels of competi- 
tion and various characteristics of the districts and the elections. 

Our procedure has been to calculate the percentage of legisla- 
tive seats meeting various standards of competition in each state, 
and then to divide the districts within each state into various 
categories and to calculate the levels of competition in each. 
Because of substantial variations from state to state in the levels 
of competition found, the analysis of other factors affecting 
competition (for example, urban-rural differences) has been car- 
ried out within each state (instead of contrasting all urban with 
all rural districts). The level of competition, as measured by the 
five standards described above, is a dependent variable (although 
it is possible that such independent variables as the level of party 
competition and the presence of incumbents could be affected by 
the level of competition). It is evident from the tables in this 
chapter that several independent variables have some effect on 
the levels of competition. These variables include the level of 
two-party competition, incumbency, urban-rural differences in 
districts, and such political factors as the presence of legislative 
slates. It is easy enough to measure the effect of each variable 
separately, but it is more difficult to weigh the effect of each of 
several variables that may be increasing competition. The dichot- 
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omous nature of much of the data (for both dependent and 
independent variables) and the difficulty of comparing single- 
and multi-member districts make it impractical to use partial 
correlation or multiple regression techniques. Where possible we 
have measured the separate effects of several variables by 
cross-tabulating two or more of them in a table. The use of 
returns from four to eight elections in each of the states provides 
a large enough volume of data to make such cross-tabulation 
possible in most cases where it appears desirable. 

A word of caution is in order. The independent variables that 
have been tested do not exhaust the variables having some possi- 
ble effect on competition. Most of these variables have been tested 
in other states, but several have assumed new importance in one 
or more of the southern states. Further study might disclose other 
variables of importance. In a study of this kind it is always 
necessary to emphasize restraint in implying cause and effect 
relationships. We may be able to demonstrate that in certain 
states the level of primary competition is higher in urban than in 
rural districts or in districts where there is no incumbent, but we 
cannot say with any certainty that either factor causes greater 
competition. Certain other factors may be present in urban dis- 
tricts or those with no incumbents that actually have a stronger 
effect of causation. Incumbency is also a dependent variable that 
could have no direct effect on the level of primary competition 
and could even be affected by it. 


INTERSTATE VARIATIONS 


Table 2.1 shows that the level of competition, as measured by 
the five standards, has varied considerably among the eight 
states. The states are arranged approximately in order of declin- 
ing competition. Louisiana was clearly the state with the most 
competitive primaries, according to every standard being meas- 
ured. Over 90 per cent of the primaries in each house were 
contested, runoffs were required in almost half of the primaries, 
and approximately two out of five incumbents who sought renom- 
ination were defeated in the primary. Alabama ranked closely 
behind Louisiana, according to all standards of competition. 
South Carolina House primaries were nearly as competitive, ex- 
cept with regard to the defeat of incumbents; in the Senate the 
level was close to that of lower-ranking states. In Florida, on the 


Table 2.1. Proportion of Democratic legislative primaries having 
various standards of competition* (in percentages) 








Inecumben 

beaten as 

Won by percentag 

under Three or of incum. 

Number Contested 60 more Run- bents 

State legislature of races primaries per cent candidates offs running 
Louisiana Ss 195 93 76 65 42 43 
HO 94 82 719 52 38 
Alabama S 140 84 64 34 19 34 
H 424 86 70 50 34 39 
South Carolina § LSS 67 na 23 19 28 
He 620 87 na 32 lett 15 
Florida S 95 73 42 29 19 29 
H 475 62 41 28 20 13 
Kentucky S 132 63 45 14 nr 26 
H 704 65 40 19 nr 20 
Democratic S 76 70 55 14 nr 29 
districts eA 2 71 49 20 mr Zl 
Tennessee S 179 69 41 18 nr 24 
Hieeb23 65 36 24 mr 20 
Democratic S 156 ie 44 19 nr 26 
districts H 4382 68 37 26 mr 23 
Texas S 108 it 41 23 He; 13 
H 600 69 47 31 Oe, 14 
North Carolina S 200 49 na 9 5 10 
H 467 62 na 14 6 15 
Democratic S 115 52 na al 3 8 
districts H 254 63 na 15 9 16 


x In all tables in this chapter, the races for Kentucky and Tennessee do 
not include those with no Democratic candidate, and the races for North 
Carolina do not include those chosen by a party convention instead of a 
primary. Complete data on the proportion of races won by less than 60 
per cent were not available in the press coverage of South Carolina and 
North Carolina. Unless otherwise indicated, the data in all tables in this 
chapter are for the years specified in footnote 1, p. 12. 

na: not available mr: no runoff 
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other hand, it was in the Senate that the higher level of primary 
competition was found. Kentucky and Tennessee ranked close to 
Florida if only Democratic districts are considered; if all dis- 
tricts are included they were closer to Texas. By every test of 
competition North Carolina ranked last, even with the exclusion 
of competitive districts. 

It is premature to attempt an explanation of the differences 
from state to state. In part these may be the result of differences 
in the nature of districts or elections found from state to state. 
We might, for example, find more urban districts or fewer in- 
cumbents running in one state than in another. As we examine 
these variables, however, we will find that some of the differences 
among the states overshadow these distinctions. It is evident that 
the political systems in Louisiana and Alabama are characterized 
by greater primary competition than that found in other states 
being studied regardless of other variables. 

One possible cause of greater primary competition could be the 
use of the runoff election. It is found in all the states except 
Tennessee and Kentucky. It could be argued that the runoff 
discourages candidates who have no real prospect of winning a 
majority vote; or, on the other hand, it might be argued that—in 
the absence of the runoff—organizational or factional pressures 
might be brought to bear to minimize the number of candidates. 
We have no information on the psychological impact of a runoff 
on candidates. Cortez Ewing, in his study of southern primaries 
for a variety of offices, found that when state Democratic primar- 
ies included the runoff the average number of candidates was less 
(2.31 to 2.72) and the percentage of uncontested races was 
greater (42 to 34.6 per cent), although for the small sample of 
state legislative races included in his study the results were 
reversed.’ It is noteworthy that the percentage of primary races 
resulting in a runoff is much higher in Louisiana and Alabama 
than the figure of 16 per cent that Ewing calculated for all 
southern Democratic primaries. Tennessee and Kentucky, the 
two states without runoffs, rank well below Louisiana and Ala- 
bama, slightly below South Carolina and Florida, and slightly 
above Texas in most standards of competition. The political sys- 
tem in North Carolina is probably closest to the systems in 
Tennessee and Kentucky. North Carolina has the runoff, though 


_ 3. Cortez A. M. Ewing, Primary Elections in the South (Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1953), pp. 12, 18, 42. 
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it is seldom used, and North Carolina ranks at the bottom in 
levels of competition. 

We cannot attribute the lower levels of primary competition in 
Kentucky and Tennessee to the absence of the runoff because the 
variation among states having the runoff is so great. The only 
obviously accurate relationship is that Tennessee and Kentucky 
omit the runoff because two-party competition is strong, and this 
two-party competition has the effect of lowering the level of 
primary competition. It is evident from Table 2.1 that in these 
two states and in North Carolina primary competition is higher 
in the safely Democratic districts than in the two-party districts. 


PRIMARY COMPETITION AND PARTY 
ELECTORAL PROSPECTS 


One of V. O. Key’s most important conclusions regarding pri- 
mary competition in northern states is: “The extent to which a 
party’s nominations are contested in the primary by two or more 
aspirants depends in large measure on the prospects for victory 
for the nominee in the general election.” He presents evidence 
from Missouri, Indiana, and Ohio that supports this conclusion, 
and other studies in Wisconsin and Indiana have provided fur- 
ther support.’ 

It is reasonable to expect that in districts where one party has 
a one-sided advantage there would be greater competition in the 
majority party primary; where there is close two-party competi- 
tion there would be some competition in the primaries of both 
parties, tempered perhaps by the desire to maintain party unity 
by minimizing competition; and where a party seldom wins elec- 
tion there would be little if any competition in its primaries. 
There are, however, other factors that might exaggerate or ob- 
scure the effect of two-party competition on primary competi- 
tion: urbanism, incumbency, and variations in the structure of 
districts, for example. In order to determine the prospects for 
partisan victory in the general election and to classify a district 


4. V. O. Key, Jr., American State Politics: An Introduction (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1956), pp. 172, 173-178; Leon D. Epstein, Politics in 
Wisconsin (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1958), pp. 132, 200; 
William H. Standing and James A. Robinson, “Inter-Party Competition and 
Primary Contesting: The Case of Indiana,” American Political Science 
Review, LII (1958), 1066-1077. 
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as safe for one party or competitive, it is necessary to examine the 
voting records of several elections. 

One of the advantages of examining legislative primaries in 
the South is that in most southern states the Democratic party 
has controlled all or nearly all legislative districts. With the 
variable of party competition controlled it is possible to deter- 
mine more accurately the effect of other variables on primary 
competition. During the period under study the Republican party 
constituted a trivial threat in the legislative races in Louisiana, 
Alabama, and South Carolina. (A single county in Alabama— 
Winston—is the only exception.) In Texas and Florida there has 
been a recent increase in the number of Republican legislative 
candidates, but only in a few counties did the Republicans 
elect legislators during the period under study. In these few 
counties there is evidence of a lower level of competition in the 
Democratic primary, particularly when there were Republican 
incumbents. 

In the other three states there are a substantial number of 
districts that are either closely competitive or dominated by Re- 
publicans. Table 2.2 shows the contrast in these three states 
between districts that are safely Democratic and those that are 
competitive or under Republican control. Safely Democratic dis- 
tricts are those in which the Democratic candidates won every 
election in the years covered and the Republicans failed to run a 
candidate in every election (or in North Carolina in all but one 
election from 1952 through 1964). Competitive elections in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee are those in which each party won at least 
one election during the period covered or in which both parties 
always ran candidates although only one party won elections. 
Competitive districts in North Carolina are those in which the 
Republicans ran a candidate in at least six of seven elections but 
won less than half of the races from 1952 through 1960. Safely 
Republican districts in Kentucky and Tennessee are those which 
were won consistently by Republicans and in which there were 
not always Democratic candidates. In North Carolina they are 
defined as districts that were Republican in at least half of the 
races from 1952 through 1964. 

In both Kentucky and Tennessee there are a substantial num- 
ber of districts in which Republican control is so strong that the 
Democrats sometimes—and in some districts frequently—fail to 


Table 2.2. Proportion of competitive Democratic legislative pri- 
maries in Democratic, competitive, and Republican districts (in 








percentages) 
Incum- 
Demo- bents 
cratic, beaten 
Re- Three _as per- 
Metro- publican, Num- Con- Won by or centage of 
politan or ber tested under more incum- 
State or compet- of pri- 60 candi- bents 
legislature rural itive races maries percent dates running 
Kentucky S Met Dem 8 75 50 63 20 
Comp 24 58 21 13 7 
Rur Dem 68 69 56 15 380 
Comp 25 60 44 16 60 
H Met Dem 56 75 43 29 10 
Comp 96 48 9 14 8 
Rur Dem 416 el 50 19 23 
Comp 94 rial 43 28 26 
Tennessee S Met Dem 36 86 47 36 eat 
Comp 12 58 33 17 14 
Rur Dem 120 68 43 13 2th 
Comp 6 50 a i 0 
H Met Dem 108 89 51 67 6 
Comp 24 96 38 29 0 
Rur Dem 324 60 33 WZ, 28 
Comp 60 ot 82 10 4 
North Carolina S Met Dem 22 45 na 5 0 
Comp 13 62 na 23 0 
Rur Dem 93 54 na 8 11 
Comp 72 42 na 10 19 
H Met Dem 26 100 na 8 11 
Comp 68 97 na 19 4 
Rur Dem 228 59 na 16 i 
Comp 98 48 na 8 12 
Rep 47 36 na 15 BY, 


na: not available 
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run candidates. Throughout the tables in this chapter, races 
without a Democratic candidate in those states have been elimi- 
nated from the statistical totals. The tables measure only those 
primaries in which there was at least one candidate. In the 
Kentucky and Tennessee districts that we have defined as safely 
Republican, the Democrats seldom run candidates. Consequently 
these districts have been excluded from Table 2.2. In Kentucky 
the Democrats ran candidates in only 49 of the 160 races in 
safely Republican districts, and in only seven of these races was 
there a contested Democratic primary. In Tennessee the Demo- 
crats ran candidates in only 72 out of 84 races in safely Republi- 
can districts, and there was only a single contested Democratic 
primary. (In competitive districts there were only a few 
races—5 in Kentucky and 18 in Tennessee—without any Demo- 
cratic candidate. ) 

In North Carolina there are no districts where the Democratic 
party is so weak; with a handful of exceptions, there has been a 
Democratic candidate in every race, though in a few districts he 
is chosen by convention rather than by primary. The North 
Carolina districts described as safely Republican and included in 
Table 2.2 are less “safe” than the districts in the other two 
states, but they have been analyzed separately from the competi- 
tive districts in Table 2.2 because they have a lower level of 
primary competition. 

In Table 2.2 there is a division between metropolitan and rural 
districts (using the same standards as in Table 2.5). In both 
Kentucky and North Carolina, metropolitan districts are much 
more likely to be competitive than are rural districts, and conse- 
quently it is important to distinguish between the effects on 
primary competition of metropolitan-rural differences and of 
variations in two-party competition. 

Table 2.2 demonstrates that there was generally a higher level 
of competition in the safe Democratic districts than in the com- 
petitive ones, though the pattern was not a uniform one. In 
Kentucky the sharpest contrasts between safe and competitive 
districts occurred in the metropolitan areas. Almost all the com- 
petitive metropolitan districts were in Jefferson County (Louis- 
ville) where the presence of a strong organization that recruits 
and endorses candidates has the effect of reducing opposition in 
the primary except in years when an opposition faction is organ- 
ized. In rural Kentucky, on the other hand, the differences in the 
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level of competition between safely Democratic and competitive 
districts were small and inconsistent. In Tennessee the only com- 
petitive metropolitan county was Knox, and it had less competi- 
tion in the Senate and (in some respects) slightly more in the 
House than did safe districts. In rural Tennessee there was 
clearly more competition in safe districts. In North Carolina 
there were contradictory patterns in the metropolitan districts, 
but in rural areas the safe Democratic districts had more pri- 
mary competition than competitive ones, with rural Republican 
districts (in the House) having the least. 

There are several reasons why it is difficult to make a sharp 
distinction between safely Democratic and competitive districts 
in these states. The proportion of competitive rural districts in 
Tennessee and Kentucky is small. The category of competitive 
districts includes ones that vary substantially in the amount of 
two-party competition, and in some cases this competition has 
become intensive only in the latter part of the period under 
study. The evidence supports the conclusion that under most 
conditions primary competition is lower when two-party compe- 
tition is higher, with metropolitan-rural differences controlled. It 
is probable that the level of primary competition will drop as the 
proportion of two-party contests continues to grow. In order to 
enhance the validity of comparisons with the southern states that 
remain strongly Democratic in legislative politics, only the safely 
Democratic districts of these three states will be included in most 
of the analysis that follows. 


THE EFFECT OF INCUMBENCY 


Among the other factors that might be expected to influence 
the degree of primary competition, one of the most obviously 
important is the candidacy of the incumbent. We would expect to 
find more races with only one candidate and more won by a 
lopsided margin when the incumbent is running. V. O. Key found 
that in Ohio and Missouri a larger proportion of primaries were 
contested when incumbents were not running.’ Cortez Ewing, in 
his study of southern primaries, found that when there was no 
incumbent running, the average number of candidates increased 
and the proportion of uncontested primaries was less than half 
as great—20 per cent compared to 47 per cent. (These figures 

5. American State Politics, pp. 176-177. 
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include all offices, and no separate figures are given for state 
legislative races.) °® 

Table 2.3 compares the levels of competition in primary races 
with incumbents and in those without incumbents running. The 
first point that is obvious from the table is the wide variation in 
the proportion of incumbents who run for office. Only the safely 
Democratic states and districts are included, and consequently 
there is an incumbent in almost every district. The most impor- 
tant reason for this variation is the use of rotation agreements 
(discussed in greater detail below) that require an incumbent to 
step out after one or two terms to permit rotation of the seat to 
another county in the district. The proportion of incumbents 
seeking renomination was highest in the two houses in South 
Carolina and in Texas, in the lower houses in North Carolina and 
Florida, and in the two branches in Louisiana. In the next lower 
category were the Alabama House and the Florida Senate. In six 
of these ten legislative bodies there are no multi-county districts, 
and in the remaining four rotation agreements are rare or non- 
existent. Just over half of the races had incumbents in Kentucky 
and in the North Carolina Senate, in both of which there are 
some rotation agreements. Just over one-third of the races had 
incumbents in the Tennessee houses, where there are also some 
rotation agreements. The lowest proportion of primary incum- 
bents was in the Alabama Senate, where rotation agreements 
are most common. There was no consistent pattern of a higher 
proportion of incumbents in either branch of the legislatures 
or in houses with either four- or two-year terms. Although varia- 
tions in the proportion of incumbents who run again are not 
related exclusively to the use or non-use of rotation agreements, 
it is not clear what other factors may be pertinent. 

In most southern legislative bodies the proportions of con- 
tested primaries, close races, and races with more than two can- 
didates are higher when there is no incumbent, but Table 2.3 
shows that the extent of this difference varies appreciably from 
state to state. The differences in the levels of competition asso- 
ciated with incumbency were substantial in most of the states 
that had a higher proportion of incumbents running. This sug- 
gests the possibility that in districts where an incumbent usually 
seeks nomination there is a strong inducement for candidates to 
run on the relatively few occasions when there is no incumbent. 

6. Primary Elections in the South, pp. 57-61. 


Table 2.3. Proportion of competitive Democratic legislative pri- 
maries with and without incumbents (in percentages) 








Three Propor- 
Con- Won by or tion of 
Incum- tested under more races with 
State bent | Number pri- 60 eandi- Run- incum- 
legislature inrace of races maries percent dates offs bents 
Louisiana S Ine 143 92 WP 63 44 73 
None 52 94 88 va 387 
H Ine 368 93 78 75 46 73 
None 139 97 94 88 68 
Alabama S Ine 32 We 53 25 16 231 
None 108 87 67 37 19 
H Ine 267 84 69 AT ol 63 
None VSM 89 72 57 39 
South S Ine 100 63 na il 17 87 
Carolina None 15 93 na 33 33 
H Ine 472 85 na Dali 8 76 
None 148 96 na 46 18 
Florida S Ine 59 73 37 24 15 62 
None 36 72 35 39 25 
H Ine Bol 58 38 21 14 75 
None 118 75 be AT 38 
Kentucky* SS) line 42 74 55 14 nr 55t 
None 34 65 56 15 nr 
H Ine 260 70 47 18 nr 5b5t 
None Palle UZ 51 ie, nr 
Tennessee* S Ine 53 68 47 13 nr 34t 
None 103 75 44 21 mr 
H Ine 164 56 33 16 nr 88t 
None 268 15 40 32 nr 
Texas S Ine 90 51 36 16 9 83 
None 18 89 67 61 28 
H Ine 457 63 39 22 14 16 
None 143 86 le 59 48 
North ‘tae 59 49 na 5 3 55t 
Carolina* None 56 55 na 9 2 
H Ine 208 60 na 2 6 82 
None 46 78 na 30 24 





* Only Democratic districts in Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Caro- 
lina are included. 

+ In these legislative bodies the proportion of incumbents is affected by 
the use of rotation agreements in some districts. 

na: not available mr: no runoff 
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Incumbency made the greatest difference in the two houses of 
Texas; the incumbents seldom had serious opposition, but in the 
absence of an incumbent there was close competition and often a 
runoff. Other legislative bodies where competition varied sub- 
stantially with incumbency were the Senate in South Carolina 
and Alabama, and the House in Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
Florida. In Louisiana the high level of contested primaries was 
virtually unaffected by incumbency, but (particularly in the 
lower houses) there were closer primaries when there was no 
incumbent. Kentucky was the only state in which the levels of 
competition appeared to be almost entirely unrelated to incum- 
bency, although in the Senate, contrary to the tendency else- 
where, there was a greater proportion of contested primaries 
with an incumbent. 

There are some difficulties in measuring the effects of incum- 
bency in those legislative bodies making some use of multi- 
member, at-large elections without places: the lower houses in 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Louisiana, and Tennessee. In an 
at-large district having five seats with three incumbents running 
in the primary, for example, we have calculated this as three races 
with incumbents and two races without. Presumably if incum- 
bency has the usual effect on competition in a multi-member 
district, the smaller the proportion of incumbents running the 
greater will be the total number of candidates running, the pro- 
portion of races won by less than 60 per cent, and the proportion 
requiring a runoff.’ 

The use of multi-member districts might appear to create 
greater difficulties in measuring the effect of incumbents on the 
proportion of contested primaries. As long as some incumbents 
were not seeking renomination in a large district, we might 
expect a contested primary race no matter how small the propor- 
tion of incumbents running. If the multi-member districts (with- 
out places) are eliminated from our calculations, the effect of 
incumbency on contested primaries remains approximately the 


7. Several arbitrary procedures have been followed in determining various 
levels of competition for incumbents and non-incumbents in multi-member 
districts. In determining the proportion of races won by under 60 per cent 
that involved incumbents, we used the winning percentage of the incumbent, 
or of his successful opponent, and in the rare case of an incumbent losing to 
two successful non-incumbent opponents we used the lower winning percent- 
age in calculations. In determining the proportion of races leading to runoffs 
that involved incumbents, we counted all runoffs, whether the incumbent 
participated or had previously been eliminated, and excluded only those 
incumbents who won without a runoff. 
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same. In South Carolina’s single-member district elections 
(which comprise only one-sixth of the total for the state), the 
contrasts were sharper: 100 per cent of the races were contested 
without incumbents, and 54 per cent with incumbents. In the 
single-member districts of Tennessee and North Carolina the 
contrasts were about the same as in other safely Democratic 
districts: 68 per cent were contested without incumbents and 46 
per cent with them in Tennessee, and the comparable figures are 
74 per cent and 56 per cent in North Carolina. (In Louisiana the 
multi-member districts did not affect the measurement of incum- 
bency effects because all primary races in such districts were 
contested.) 

The effect of incumbency is probably greatest in the multi- 
member districts that use places. The place arrangement is the 
only districting method that offers legislative candidates some 
choice of opponents. In other at-large districts they must run 
against everyone, and in a single-member district they are nor- 
mally limited to opposing candidates in the district of their resi- 
dence. When candidates run for a specific place in a multi- 
member district they concentrate on the places for which no 
incumbent is running. In the Texas House there are frequent 
examples of two- or three-member counties in which the incum- 
bents run unopposed while four or five candidates scramble for 
the remaining vacancy for which no incumbent is running. A 
survey of all multi-member county primaries in the Texas House 
in which some but not all the incumbents in the county were 
seeking renomination shows that 31 per cent of the incumbents 
faced no opposition but only 6 per cent of the races without 
incumbents were uncontested. At the other extreme, there were 
three or more candidates in only 22 per cent of the races with 
incumbents and in 70 per cent of those without. A similar review 
in the Alabama House shows that when a county had some legis- 
lative races with incumbents and some without, the proportion of 
uncontested races did not vary, but the proportion of races with 
three or more candidates was substantially higher in the case of 
races without incumbents. 

If the level of competition drops when incumbents are in a 
race, it is probable that competition varies inversely, in races 
having an incumbent, with the length of incumbency. The South 
Carolina Senate offers a good case for examination because it has 
a high proportion of senators with long incumbency. Table 2.4 
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Table 2.4. Proportion of competitive Democratic legislative pri- 
maries in South Carolina Senate races having incumbents with 
varying seniority (in percentages) 


Three or Proportion 
Years of service Number Contested more Run- of incum- 
for incumbent of races primaries candidates offs bents beaten 
up to 4 41 Wd il 24 41 
5 to 12 36 64 22 17 22 
over 12 23 43 9 0 13 
Total 100 63 al ny 28 


provides evidence to support the hypothesis. The proportions of 
contested primaries and of those with three or more candidates 
and with a runoff decreased when the incumbent had served 
more than a single term, and the difference was particularly 
notable in the case of senators who have served more than twelve 
years. The longer a senator serves, the smaller his risk of defeat 
in the primary. 

Table 2.3 indicates that in most states higher levels of competi- 
tion are found in primaries when there are no incumbents run- 
ning, and it also shows a wide range from state to state in the 
proportion of races with incumbents. This raises the question 
whether the levels of competition shown in Table 2.1 are affected 
by the proportion of incumbents who run in each state. Would 
the rankings of states be different if only races with incumbents, 
or only those without, were considered? Examining the propor- 
tions of contested primaries in Table 2.3, we find that the rank- 
ing of the states (from Louisiana to North Carolina) is based 
more heavily on the levels of competition with incumbents run- 
ning because these make up a majority of the races in most 
legislative bodies. Tennessee would rank slightly lower if its 
proportion of races with incumbents were not below average. If 
only races without incumbents were considered, South Carolina 
would have as many contested races as Louisiana (though not so 
many close contests), Texas would rank close to Alabama in 
competition, and the North Carolina House would also have a 
higher rank. In general it is true that the states with the highest 
levels of competition have the largest proportion of incumbents 
running (the Texas legislature, North Carolina House, and Ala- 
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bama Senate are exceptions). Consequently the variations in the 
proportions of incumbents tend to conceal (rather than exagger- 
ate) the state-to-state differences in the levels of competition. 
These variations in incumbency, as we have noted, are often the 
product of rotation agreements. The impact of these agreements 
on competition can be examined after we have determined the 
contrasts between metropolitan and rural districts. 


URBAN-RURAL CONTRASTS 


Studies in northern states have shown that primary competi- 
tion is greater in more urbanized areas.* V. O. Key, who first 
noted this contrast in several states, suggested that less effort 
and fewer resources were necessary to monopolize political power 
in small rural communities.® A political machine, perhaps cen- 
tered in a courthouse clique, that is frequently able to designate 
nominees and discourage competition in a primary is a familiar 
characteristic in many rural counties. In larger urban counties 
there are also examples of political machines controlling nomina- 
tions, but the frequency of this practice is probably declining as a 
variety of political power centers develop in the metropolis. This 
contrast is probably sharper in the South, where there are rela- 
tively few strong urban political machines. One other factor that 
ought to result in greater competition in urban counties is the 
fact that apportionments weighted in favor of rural areas have 
given urban districts a larger population per legislative seat with 
the result that there are more potential legislative candidates. 

In analyzing contrasts between urban and rural districts, we 
should not only describe the magnitude and direction of these 
contrasts but also explore some of the measurable characteristics 
of each kind of district that might help to explain the reasons for 
the contrasts and the reasons why the contrasts are greater in 
some states than in others. In Table 2.5 the legislative districts 
are divided into two categories: metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan (or “rural’’). In each state the largest counties 
have been designated as metropolitan, but the breaking point 
between metropolitan and non-metropolitan has been varied 
from state to state in order to control the number of legislative 
seats falling in each category. The purpose is to select a small 


8. Key, American State Politics, pp. 175-178; Epstein, Politics in Wiscon- 
sin, p. 138. 
9. American State Politics, p. 178. 
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number of counties in each state that are ‘“‘metropolitan” accord- 
ing to the standards of that state and that are most clearly 
distinguishable from the remaining counties.*° In Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina the two-party districts have been 
separated from safely Democratic ones, and safely Republican 
districts have been omitted. 

In general, Table 2.5 confirms the hypothesis that the levels of 
competition are higher in metropolitan districts than in the more 
rural ones of the southern states. With rare exceptions a larger 
proportion of primary races are contested in metropolitan coun- 
ties, and the usual pattern is for a larger proportion of primaries 
in metropolitan districts to be closely contested, have three or 
more candidates, require runoffs, and result in the defeat of 
incumbents. The sharpest contrasts between metropolitan and 
rural counties occurred in Alabama (particularly in the House), 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and Tennessee (strongly in the 
House). The pattern was inconsistent in South Carolina and also 
in North Carolina (where metropolitan primaries were much 
more likely to be contested except in Democratic senatorial dis- 
tricts). In Kentucky, metropolitan districts had slightly more 
competition in Democratic areas and substantially less competi- 
tion in two-party competitive areas (particularly in the House). 

Although primaries are more competitive in the metropolitan 
counties of most southern states, the difference is substantially 
greater in some states than in others. In most states the differ- 
ence between metropolitan and rural counties in the proportion 
of contested primaries is relatively small, and the same degree of 
difference is not consistently found for all the levels of competi- 
tion being measured. The conclusions that we can draw from 
Table 2.5 are too general and too cluttered with exceptions. We 
must probe more deeply to understand the nature and speculate 
about the causes of urban-rural differences. We will concentrate 
attention on the lower house, where the number of races is large 
enough to permit further breakdowns. (There is no obvious 
difference resulting from the use of different population stand- 
ards for metropolitanism in the various states.) 


10. The following standards have been used, on the basis of 1960 census 
figures: Louisiana—seven counties above 100,000 population; Alabama—six 
counties above 96,000; South Carolina—four counties above 150,000 (there 
are no others over 100,000); Florida—nine counties above 150,000; Ken- 
tucky—four counties above 75,000; Tennessee—four counties above 200,000 
(there are no others over 125,000); Texas—twelve counties over 150,000; 
North Carolina—eight counties over 100,000. 


Table 2.5. Proportion of competitive Democratic legislative pri- 
maries in metropolitan and rural districts (in percentages) 








Incum- 
bents 
beaten as 
per- 
Metro- Con- Wonby ‘Three centage Of 
politan Number tested under or more incum- 
or of pri- 60 candi- Run-_ bents 
State legislature rural races maries percent dates offs running 
Louisiana S Met 75 96 72 75 44 43 
Rur 120 91 79 58 41 43 
H Met 182 99 88 93 56 34 
Rur 325 92 79 70 49 40 
Alabama S Met 24 88 58 46 21 36 
Rur 116 83 65 32 18 33 
H Met 80 96 719 ii 51 30 
Rur 344 84 68 46 31 40 
South S Met 10 50 na 30 30 0 
Carolina Rur 105 69 na 22 18 30 
H Met 191 100 na 32 8 9 
Rur 429 82 na 31 12 18 
Florida S Met 22 82 55 50 18 60 
Rur 73 70 38 23 19 22 
H Met 110 68 38 38 23 8 
Rur 365 60 42 24 19 5 
Kentucky 
Democratic S Met 8 15 50 63 nr 20 
districts Rur 68 69 56 15 nr 30 
H Met 56 15 43 29 nr 10 
Rur 416 71 50 19 nr 23 
Competitive S Met 24 58 Zi 13 nr 7 
districts Rur 25 60 44 16 nr 60 
H Met 96 48 9 14 nr 8 
Rur 94 nel 43 28 nr 26 
Tennessee 
Democratic S Met 36 86 47 36 nr 27 
districts Rur 120 68 43 13 ur 27 
H Met 108 89 51 67 nr 6 
Rur 324 60 33 12 ur 28 
Competitive S Met 12 58 33 17 nr 14 
districts Rur 6 50 1 14 mr 0 
H Met 24 96 38 29 nr 0 


Rur 60 37 32 10 nr 4 
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Table 2.5 (cont.) 





Incum- 
bents 
beaten as 
per- 
Metro- Con- Wonby ‘Three centage of 
politan Number tested under or more incum- 
or of pri- 60 candi- Run-  bents 
State legislature rural races maries percent dates offs running 
Texas S Met 41 63 54 41 20 23 
Rur 67 54 33 12 i i 
H Met 232 73 50 33 24 11 
Rur 368 65 45 29 21 15 
North Carolina 
Democratic S Met 22 45 na 5 5 0 
districts Rur 93 54 na 8 2 itil 
H Met 26 100 na 8 4 11 
Rur 228 59 na 16 10 il'7/ 
Competitive S Met 13 62 na 23 23 0 
districts Rur 72 42 na 10 4 19 
H Met 68 97 na 19 0 ( 
Rur 98 48 na 8 2 12 
na: not available mr: no runoff 


We have determined that primary competition is usually 
higher in metropolitan counties and that it is also higher when no 
incumbent is running. The proportion of incumbents running in 
primaries tends to be slightly lower in metropolitan counties. 
Before further examining the urban-rural factor we must make 
sure that metropolitanism and non-incumbency are independ- 
ently associated with primary competition. Table 2.6 shows that 
in five lower houses competition was generally higher in metro- 
politan districts and in races without incumbents when the 
other factor was controlled. Competition was clearly higher 
without incumbents in rural counties of every state and also in 
urban counties except for two cases (North Carolina and South 
Carolina) where all or virtually all primaries were contested. 


11. Louisiana was omitted because neither variable appears to have much 
effect on the high levels of competition, and Kentucky and Tennessee were 
omitted because of the complexity caused by the large proportion of competi- 
tive districts and, in Kentucky, the small effect of these variables. 
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Table 2.6. Proportion of competitive Democratic lower house pri- 
maries with and without incumbents in metropolitan and rural 
districts (in percentages) 





Propor- 
tion of 
Metro- Con- Wonby Three races 
politan Inecum- tested under or more with 
State or bent |Number pri- 60 candi- Run- incum- 
legislature rural inrace of races maries percent dates offs  bents 
Alabama Met Ine 46 93 78 61 41 58 
None 34 100 79 85 65 
Rur Ine 221 82 67 44 28 64 
None 123 86 70 49 33 
South Met Inc 140 100 na 28 6 73 
Carolina None 51 100 na 45 WZ 
Rur Inc 332 78 na 27 9 Te 
None 97 94 na 46 22 
Florida Met Ine 65 66 26 31 Vz; 59 
None 45 71 56 49 38 
Rur Ine 292 56 40 19 14 80 
None 73 77 51 45 38 
Texas Met Ine 162 69 39 20 1p 70 
None 70 84 74 61 54 
Rur Ine 295 60 39 22 15 80 
None 73 88 73 58 42 
North Met Ine 63 97 na 21 0 67 
Carolina* None 31 100 na 6 3 
Rur Ine PAP, 50 na fet 7 3 
None 101 60 na 20 10 


* The data for North Carolina include all primary elections. 
na: not available 


Metropolitan counties had consistently higher levels of competi- 
tion than did non-metropolitan counties in races with incum- 
bents. In races without incumbents there was little difference 
between the two types of counties in South Carolina, Florida, and 
Texas; metropolitan counties had more competition in Alabama 
and North Carolina. Generally the levels of competition varied 
more with non-incumbency in Florida and Texas, and more with 
metropolitanism in Alabama, South Carolina, and North Caro- 
lina. 
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One hypothesis that deserves testing is that competition would 
vary in intensity among non-metropolitan counties, being lowest 
in the counties having the smallest proportion of urban popula- 
tion. We have tested this hypothesis by comparing non- 
metropolitan counties having less than 20 per cent urban popula- 
tion (and often none at all) with those having more than that. In 
Table 2.7 we have analyzed Louisiana, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Florida, and North Carolina, the five states where such a calcula- 
tion is simplest because there are no multi-county House seats. 
South Carolina is obviously the only one of these five states in 
which the levels of primary competition dropped in the most rural 


Table 2.7. Proportion of competitive Democratic lower house 
primaries in metropolitan, partly urban, and heavily rural dis- 
tricts (in percentages) 


a OO 


Incum- 
bents 

beaten 

Won as per- 

by Three centage 
Num- Con- under or of 

Nature ber tested 60 more incum- 

State of of pri- per candi- Run- bents 

legislature district races maries cent dates offs running 
Louisiana Metropolitan 182 99 88 93 56 834 
Part urban 235 92 78 72 44 40 
Rural 90 90 82 67 52 43 
Alabama Metropolitan 80 96 79 71 51 30 
Part urban 236 84 68 45 28 41 
Rural 108 83 68 46 33 39 
South Metropolitan 191 100 na 32 8 9 
Carolina Part urban 328 87 na 37 14 18 
Rural 101 62 na et 4 18 
_ Florida Metropolitan 110 68 38 38 23 8 
Part urban Cae bil 39 22 17 Uy 
Rural 90 70 53 31 24 22 
North Metropolitan 26 100 na 8 4 ili 
_ Carolina« Part urban 122 Dil na 18 13 17 
Rural 106 60 na 13 6 16 


eee 
« The data for North Carolina include Democratic districts only. 
na: not available 
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counties. Florida is just the opposite; the most rural counties 
had primaries approximately as competitive as the metropoli- 
tan counties. Elsewhere the level of competition in non-metropoli- 
tan counties did not vary substantially with the proportions of 
urban and rural population. 


The black belt. In five of the states there are substantial num- 
bers of counties in which Negroes make up a majority or a large 
minority of the population. In such counties the Negroes usually 
have constituted a small proportion of the voting population 
because of apathy, lower educational levels, and in some counties 
intimidation and governmental obstacles to registration. The vir- 
tual exclusion of Negroes from political life reduces the number 
of potential candidates in such a county. We would also expect 
these to be the counties run by a small clique of politicians hostile 
to innovation who have maintained a closed political circle partly 
to minimize the competition and open controversy that might 
possibly encourage Negro registration and voting. 

Table 2.8 demonstrates that in every one of the states the 
levels of competition varied with the proportion of Negroes in 
the population. The non-metropolitan counties that were 40 per 
cent or more Negro in 1950 are contrasted with the remainder of 
non-metropolitan counties, and in the three states having a sub- 
stantial number of heavily Negro counties these are treated sep- 
arately.” In Louisiana it is only in the six heavily Negro parishes 
that racial composition appears to have been clearly associated 
with low levels of competition. These are plantation counties, 
stretched out along the Mississippi River from the northern bor- 
der to Baton Rouge, and they include nearly all of the counties in 
the state where there was competition in half or less than half of 
the primaries. In Alabama there were the expected variations in 
competition among the three categories of counties. Outside the 
black belt counties the non-metropolitan counties fell only 
slightly behind metropolitan counties in levels of competition. In 
South Carolina the contrasts along racial lines were even greater, 
and the non-metropolitan counties with less than 40 per cent 
Negro population also approached the metropolitan counties in 


12. The 1950 base is used rather than 1960 because it is believed that the 
pattern in 1950 would have an effect on political customs in these counties 
throughout the period under study. Only non-metropolitan counties are 
included because Montgomery, Alabama, and Charleston, South Carolina, 
are the only metropolitan counties with such a large proportion of Negroes. 
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Table 2.8. Proportion of competitive Democratic lower house pri- 
maries in rural districts with varying percentages of Negroes 
(in percentages) 





Incum- 
bents 
beaten 
Won as per- 
Num- by Three centage 
ber Num- Con- under or of 
Per- of ber tested 60 more incum- 
State centage coun- of pri- per candi- Run- bents 
legislature Negro ties races maries cent dates offs running 
Louisiana 58-71 6 30 67 43 33 ih 22 
40-57 16 93 91 72 68 45 Sil 
under 40 35 202 96 86 717 54 46 
Alabama 65-84 10 76 fal 62 22 22 37 
40-53 12 76 82 57 34 16 28 
under 40 39 192 90 75 59 389 48 
‘South 60-72 11 83 64 na 18 5 13 
Carolina 42-59 16 156 73 na 19 8 14 
under 40 15 190 96 na 47 18 25 
Florida 41-63 a 45 36 22 11 9 3 
under 40 51 320 63 45 26 20 16 
North 40-66 29 122 51 na 10 tl 10 


Carolina under 40 25 106 68 na 23 12 25 


*The data for North Carolina include only Democratic districts. 
na: not available 


competitiveness. South Carolina had variations related to the 
proportion of urban population that must also be taken into 
account in estimating the racial factor. A cross-tabulation shows 
that the proportion of Negroes and the proportion of urban 
dwellers both were related to competition. The most rural coun- 
ties were (with one exception) those with at least 40 per cent 
Negro population. These counties had less primary competition 
than counties having a larger urban percentage but a comparable 
proportion of Negroes, and among the counties that are more 
than 20 per cent urban those with a smaller proportion of 
Negroes had more competition. The proportion of contested pri- 
maries varied in South Carolina (among non-metropolitan 
areas) from 96 per cent for those that are at least 20 per cent 
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urban and under 40 per cent Negro to only 53 per cent for those 
that are under 20 per cent urban and at least 60 per cent Negro. 
In Florida the few counties that were at least 40 per cent Negro 
had less competition; the contrasts noted above that relate to the 
percentage of urban population were greatest among counties 
with a smaller proportion of Negroes. In North Carolina there 
were few heavily Negro counties, but over half of the non- 
metropolitan Democratic counties had a Negro population of at 
least 40 per cent. These counties, primarily in the eastern part of 
the state, had substantially less competition. A higher proportion 
of incumbents in Negro counties in Alabama and South Carolina 
was one characteristic that might decrease competition, but 
Table 2.6 shows that only in South Carolina did competition vary 
among rural counties according to incumbency. 

It is worth noting that Louisiana, Alabama, and South Caro- 
lina are the states with the highest levels of primary competition, 
although in each the large number of counties with a substantial 
Negro population affects competition. If the black belt areas were 
excluded, these three states would stand in even sharper contrast 
to most other southern states in terms of primary competition. 
On the other hand, the lower level of competition in black belt 
counties is what pulls the Democratic counties of North Carolina 
below those of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas. 


Rotation agreements. One factor that might be expected to 
affect the levels of competition in rural areas is the use of rota- 
tion agreements. These are agreements made by the county com- 
mittees of one party, in a legislative district including two or 
more counties, that provide for the systematic rotation of the 
counties from which the candidates shall come. Since the agree- 
ments are usually intraparty, they are most effective in counties 
where a single party is dominant and the primary is the decisive 
election. They appear to be more common in the South than in 
other parts of the country. Rotation agreements are a matter of 
custom and habit, common in some areas and unknown in others. 
Although sometimes made public, in some states they are nego- 
tiated more quietly and their existence is difficult to document. 

There are ten legislative bodies having multi-county districts, 
and six of these have made some use of rotation agreements. 
There have been no rotation agreements in either house of the 
Texas legislature; many of the senatorial districts contain so 
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many counties that rotation would not be practical. Rotation 
agreements have not been used in the Louisiana Senate, except 
for one or two districts, or in the Florida Senate. Rotation agree- 
ments are not publicized in Kentucky, but they have been used 
extensively in both houses by both parties in their respective 
areas of control. 

Rotation agreements were used in all but two of the multi- 
county Senate districts in Alabama, each of which had two or 
three counties during the period under study. Alabama senators 
serve four-year terms, and under the agreements served only a 
single term. Rotation agreements have been common there for 
sixty years. A check of recent primary elections shows that those 
agreements have been well kept with the rotation adhered to 
strictly. Tennessee in the period under study had Democratic 
rotation agreements for ten of its Senate districts, all of them 
containing two to four counties and all of them in solidly Demo- 
cratic districts where the Republicans have not run candidates. 
Several other strong Democratic, multi-county districts, how- 
ever, did not have rotation agreements. In addition six of the 
twenty-six floterial (multi-county) House districts had agree- 
ments, all of them in strongly Democratic districts. When the 
agreements involved counties varying greatly in size, they 
sometimes provided that the larger county would get a represent- 
ative twice as frequently as the smaller one. Tennessee legislators 
all served two-year terms. It is interesting to note that most of 
the agreements that were in force in 1960 date back at least as 
far as 1920.°% An unusual feature of the Tennessee rotation 
agreements is that state law provides that when an agreement is 
in effect voters cast their ballots in the primary only in the 
county from which the candidate is to be selected, although all 
voters in the district can take part in the usually meaningless 
general election. 

There is a similar provision in the North Carolina law; a 
primary is held only in the county which is entitled to choose the 
senator when a rotation agreement is in effect. In the elections of 
1958, 1960, and 1962 there were Democratic agreements requir- 
ing rotation for twenty-five senators; in addition there were 
agreements dividing several multi-member districts in order to 
guarantee a permanent seat for nine counties in such districts. 
There were no, agreements in six districts electing nine senators. 

13. Data from the files of the Politics Center at Vanderbilt University. 
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(The seven other districts were single-county ones.) Some agree- 
ments provided that a senator would serve two terms before 
rotation, and the rotation for a two-man, three-county district 
also made it possible for an incumbent to seek renomination. Not 
only half of the safely Democratic districts but also most of the 
two-party districts had Democratic rotation agreements, al- 
though there were none in the two districts that were usually 
won by Republican candidates. The reapportionment that took 
effect in 1964 upset some of the existing agreements. In the 1964 
election there were Democratic agreements in a smaller number 
of districts; most of these were districts unchanged or only 
slightly changed by redistricting although often it was necessary 
to negotiate new agreements. 

One effect of rotation agreements is to reduce the proportion of 
incumbents who run, although the agreements sometimes permit 
a senator to serve two terms (except in Alabama). We noted in 
Table 2.3 that the six legislative branches using rotation agree- 
ments all had lower proportions of incumbents than any of the 
other legislatures. There are two hypotheses about the effect of 
rotation agreements on levels of primary competition; both are 
plausible but are contradictory in their effect. Because the effect 
of incumbency is generally to lessen competition, we might ex- 
pect competition to be greater in districts where rotation agree- 
ments are used. This hypothesis might be reinforced by the argu- 
ment that in a county where the potential candidates have to wait 
for the county’s turn to supply the candidate, there might be a 
large ready reserve of candidates when that time comes. An 
alternative hypothesis would be that rotation agreements reduce 
competition by narrowing the field of available candidates in any 
one primary, excluding those in the district who come from other 
counties. 

Statistical analysis shows that the levels of competition are 
approximately the same in comparable districts whether or not 
rotation agreements are in effect. In the Alabama Senate the 
districts using rotation were slightly more competitive in the 
black belt and slightly less competitive outside it. In non- 
metropolitan districts as a whole, the levels of competition were 
virtually identical in districts with and without rotation. In 
Tennessee there are a large enough number of races in both 
houses to compare the effect of rotation agreements more care- 
fully. If the districts with agreements are compared with all 
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other non-metropolitan Democratic districts in the Senate and 
House, the levels of competition are seen to have been virtually 
the same. If races with incumbents are excluded from the calcu- 
lations (including the small number in districts with rotation), 
the levels of competition remain almost identical. In the North 
Carolina Senate the Democratic districts having rotation were 
slightly more competitive than other Democratic non- 
metropolitan districts; but the reverse is true in two-party 
non-metropolitan districts. The small number of cases precludes 
a more detailed breakdown. 

In all these states comparison is hindered by the relatively 
small number of races to be measured. Given this fact, the small 
percentage of differences in levels of competition found in all the 
states provides no statistical evidence that the levels of competi- 
tion either rise or fall when rotation agreements are in effect. It 
may be true in some states that the decrease in incumbents 
resulting from rotation policies does not increase competition 
because other aspects of rotation (such as a reduction in the 
number of potential candidates) have the effect of limiting 
competition. Table 2.3 showed that there were smaller differences 
in competition associated with incumbency in the states making 
some use of rotation agreements, which lends support to the 
hypothesis that rotation weakens the usual effect of non- 
incumbency in encouraging competition. But in Tennessee, where 
the largest sample of races is available, a comparison involving 
only races without incumbents showed no appreciable difference 
in competition associated with rotation. 


NATURE OF LEGISLATIVE DISTRICTS 
AND TIMING OF ELECTIONS 


If every legislator were elected from a single-member district, 
the other variables affecting primary competition could be stud- 
ied with more confidence. In fact there are three distinct meth- 
ods used by these states for selecting legislators in counties large 
enough to have more than a single legislator. One method is to 
divide the county into single-member districts. A second is to 
elect all members from the whole county but have the candidates 
run for a specific ‘‘place” on the ticket (place 1, place 2, etc.). 
Under this method each candidate is running against one candi- 
date or a few specific candidates and not against all others in the 
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county. The third method is to elect all members at large, giving 
the voter as many votes as there are legislators to be elected. 

During the period of this study, in the upper branches of the 
Kentucky and Louisiana legislatures only one or a few counties 
selected more than a single senator, and these senators were 
chosen in single-member districts. Senators in multi-member 
Tennessee counties were elected at large by the place method. In 
the other five states no county chose more than one senator. In 
the lower house single-member districts were used only in Ken- 
tucky and in Orleans Parish of Louisiana. At-large districts with 
places were used in Florida and Texas, in most of Alabama, and 
(beginning in 1960) in Shelby County (Memphis) of Tennessee. 
At-large districts were used in the rest of Louisiana and the rest 
of Tennessee, in Jefferson County (Birmingham) of Alabama, 
and throughout the multi-member counties of South Carolina and 
North Carolina. 

If the type of legislative district has an effect on primary 
competition, an understanding of its effect should be valuable for 
both political scientists and politicians. We might speculate that 
single-member districts in a large county would reduce competi- 
tion by enabling an incumbent to build a secure base on patron- 
age and constituent services in one part of the county. On the 
other hand, it is just as logical to argue that in countywide 
elections with a long list of candidates the incumbent would have 
a greater advantage because he would have the best chance of 
being widely known. We have already noted that the use of 
at-large districts with places encourages candidates to concen- 
trate on those places for which no incumbent is running and 
often leaves incumbents with little opposition. 

However interesting it might be to measure the effect of var- 
ious kinds of districts on primary competition, it is impossible to 
do so with any confidence or precision. The first obstacle is sim- 
ply that the standards of measurement we have used in at-large 
districts are not strictly comparable to those in at-large districts 
with places or in single-member districts. In the at-large dis- 
tricts, we have classified a primary election as contested if there 
were more candidates than seats and have counted the district as 
having ‘“‘three or more candidates” if there were more than twice 
as many candidates as seats. This method runs the risk of exag- 
gerating the amount of competition in such districts. (A district 
might, for example, be classified as having a contested primary 
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even though there were only five candidates for four seats; but if 
a county with four districts had more than one candidate in only 
one district, only one of the four would be counted as contested.) 
In the at-large districts in Louisiana and Alabama (Jefferson 
County) and in most of those in Tennessee the number of candi- 
dates was usually high enough that this method of measuring 
competition caused little if any distortion. In North Carolina, 
however, some exaggeration resulted; counties with two seats 
often had only three candidates. In South Carolina there was 
some exaggeration both in the two- and three-seat counties and 
metropolitan counties, where the number of candidates was often 
less than twice the number of seats. Consequently neither North 
Carolina nor South Carolina is, in one sense, quite as competitive 
as our statistics indicate. 

The problem of comparing at-large districts with other dis- 
tricts is not simply a technical question of measuring tools. The 
nature of competition is different in an at-large district. The 
problems faced by candidates and the type of campaign that is 
necessary differ from those in a single-member district or one 
with places. If there are three candidates for two seats or ten 
candidates for eight seats, it is no exaggeration to say that all of 
them face competition, although it may not be stiff competition, 
and a few incumbents running in such a district may win easily. 
It is evident from Tables 2.1 and 2.3 that the proportion of 
contested primaries in the South Carolina House (which has the 
largest proportion of at-large districts) was almost as high as 
that in the lower houses of Louisiana and Alabama. But the 
proportion of races with three or more candidates and races 
requiring runoffs and the proportion of incumbents who lost 
were lower in South Carolina than in the other two states. This 
problem of comparing competition in various kinds of districts 
clearly makes it impossible to demonstrate that the use of at- 
large districts has any particular effect on competition. 

A second obstacle to comparison is that most state legislative 
bodies use the same kind of district for all multi-seat counties. 
We have seen that there appear to be a number of factors con- 
tributing to interstate variations in the levels of competition. 
Consequently it would be rash to attribute these variations 
among states to the type of district being used in each. The two 
largest counties using single-member districts, Orleans in Loui- 
siana and Jefferson in Kentucky, rank near the top and bottom, 
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respectively, among all metropolitan counties in levels of compe- 
tition. In Tennessee, Shelby County started using the place sys- 
tem in 1960 while the other multi-seat counties continued to use 
at-large districts. Any comparison of Shelby with other counties 
would have to take into account the fact that competition in the 
county was usually less than in other metropolitan counties be- 
fore the change was made in districts. In Louisiana, Orleans 
Parish was the only one using single-member districts, but there 
was no substantial difference in competition between it and other 
metropolitan parishes; competition was very high in both types 
of districts. In the Alabama House the largest county (Jefferson) 
was the only one not to use places in its at-large districts. It had a 
larger number of candidates per seat and many more runoffs, but 
in other respects its primaries were only slightly more competi- 
tive than those in other metropolitan counties. In the South 
Carolina House, where 84 per cent of the races occurred in 
multi-member, at-large districts, there was little difference in the 
levels of competition except that at-large districts had a slightly 
higher proportion of contested primaries (presumably related to 
the method of calculating these in such counties). 

Louisiana and Alabama, the two states with the highest levels 
of primary competition, are the only ones in which legislators in 
both houses serve four-year terms and the only ones (other than 
Texas) in which all legislators are chosen during a gubernatorial 
election. Either factor might help to account for higher competi- 
tion. It would be a reasonable hypothesis that candidates running 
for an office with a longer term encounter greater opposition 
because a larger number of men develop political ambitions over 
a prolonged period and because the longer term, with its greater 
security, provides a stronger lure. We might also expect that 
there would be greater legislative competition in years when a 
governor was elected, perhaps because gubernatorial candidates 
would encourage their supporters to enter legislative primaries. 

Neither hypothesis is supported by the statistical evidence. 
There are four states having four-year terms for the Senate and 
two-year terms for the House. The Senate has higher levels of 
competition in Florida, and the House has more competition in 
Texas, although the contrasts are small in each state. In South 
Carolina the House has a higher proportion of primaries that are 
contested and that have three or more candidates, but it is less 
competitive than the Senate in other respects. In Kentucky the 
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differences between the two branches are too small to be impor- 
tant (see Table 2.1). There are five states in which the governor 
has a four-year term and some senators and all House members 
are elected every two years: South Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. (In Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina all senators have been elected every two years, and in 
Tennessee the four-year gubernatorial term was started in 
1954.) In each state we have compared the levels of competition 
in gubernatorial and non-gubernatorial years. The differences 
were small, often trivial, and showed no consistent direction. In 
no state was there a difference of more than three percentage 
points in the proportion of primaries that were contested in 
gubernatorial and non-gubernatorial years. We conclude that 
there is no basis for explaining the high levels of competition in 
Louisiana and Alabama as a consequence of the four-year terms 
or the coincidence of gubernatorial and legislative elections. 


EFFECTS OF SLATES ON COMPETITION 


In Chapter 3 we discuss the use of slates in legislative prima- 
ries, particularly in the states where they are most common: 
Louisiana, Kentucky, and Texas. A slate is a group of legislative 
candidates who run as a team in a multi-member district or one 
or more candidates in either type of district who run with the 
endorsement of a state (or local) political organization. It is 
difficult to believe that slating practices do not affect the levels of 
competition, but several reasonable hypotheses about the impact 
of slating can be suggested. Slating might be expected to increase 
competition, particularly if more than one organization in a dis- 
trict endorses candidates. Slating is a symptom of organizational 
strength, and the presence of organizations means that not all 
candidacies are likely to be self-generated. A second hypothesis 
might be that slating would increase the proportion of contested 
primaries but reduce the number of candidates; those who could 
not win some organizational endorsement might drop out of the 
race. A third hypothesis would be that if a single organization 
that endorses candidates were strong enough it might discourage 
competition and reduce the proportion of contests. 

In Tennessee the best examples of legislative slating have oc- 
curred in Shelby County (Memphis), which for many years was 
the stronghold of the state’s most famous political boss, Ed 
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Crump. During the period under study a political organization 
that was a descendant of the Crump organization regularly ran a 
slate of legislative candidates, and the effect of its activities was 
to decrease competition. In Texas the best examples of slating in 
recent years have occurred in Harris County (Houston), Dallas 
County, and in Bexar County (San Antonio). The levels of 
competition have been high in Harris and Bexar, but lower in 
Dallas, where there have not consistently been two or more slates 
and where Republican legislative strength has probably discour- 
aged competition in the Democratic primary. In Alabama the 
strongest evidence of slating occurred in elections involving Gov- 
ernor Jim Folsom, particularly when he ran in 1954 and at the 
end of his term in the election of 1958; such slating was less 
apparent when Folsom ran unsuccessfully in 1962. A breakdown 
of primary elections by year shows no significant variations, no 
pattern of greater competition in the years when candidates were 
identified as supporters or opponents of Folsom. 

The clearest evidence of slating in Kentucky occurs in Jeffer- 
son County (Louisville), where a strong Democratic organiza- 
tion regularly supports a slate of legislative candidates. When 
there have been strong factional conflicts at the state level (1947, 
1949, 1955, 1957, 1959, and 1961), there has usually been an 
opposition slate in Jefferson County; but when there has been 
statewide party harmony (1951 and 1953), the organization can- 
didates have had almost no opposition. Throughout the period the 
organization has been able to win nearly all legislative primaries. 
In Jefferson County the effect of slating has been to reduce the 
number of candidates and to encourage competition only when 
two factional organizations were functioning. Although the gov- 
ernor has, from time to time, supported legislative candidates in 
other counties, the form of support has varied so much (from 
open endorsement to less publicized but often equally effective 
assistance) that no statistical comparison can be made between 
districts with and without gubernatorial intervention. Outside 
Jefferson County the proportion of contested Democratic prima- 
ries remained relatively stable from 1947 through 1953 despite 
the decline of factional conflict at the state level. A. B. Chandler’s 
return to political leadership in 1955 was accompanied by an 
increase in the proportion of contested primaries, which has 
continued to grow since that time. 

The use of local slates frequently tied to gubernatorial candi- 
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dacies has been much more prevalent in Louisiana than in the 
other states (see Chapter 3). Is this one of the reasons all levels 
of primary competition have proved to be higher in Louisiana 
than in other states? A breakdown of primaries for the five 
elections shows few differences even though the extent of guber- 
natorial-legislative slates differs sharply from one election to 
another. Competition was somewhat less in 1948, a year when 
Ear] Long was elected governor. The state-local ticket affiliations 
declined in importance in the elections of 1960 and 1964, but 
most levels of competition did not decline from those of earlier 
years. The proportion of incumbents who lost in the primary was 
high in 1956, the year Earl Long campaigned more widely and 
more openly for legislative candidates than was customary. It 
declined sharply in 1960, but rose in 1964 almost to the level of 
1956. This measure of the effects of legislative slating does not 
support the hypothesis that slating affects primary competition 
in Louisiana. 

Another method of assessing the impact of the ticket system on 
competition in Louisiana is to contrast the parishes that use 
legislative tickets most with those that use them least. The data 
concerning legislative tickets are based on questionnaires and 
press reports used by Allan Sindler for the 1948 and 1952 elec- 
tions and on press reports of the 1956 and 1960 elections. (In 
1960 there were relatively few legislative tickets.) This measur- 
ing technique is obviously not precise (particularly in the last two 
elections) but it probably identifies most of the parishes in which 
ticketing was common and those in which it was seldom or never 
used. The majority, but by no means all, of the parishes having 
slates in two or more elections are located in the southern half of 
the state. 

In Table 2.9 the metropolitan parishes have been distinguished 
from non-metropolitan ones and the latter divided according to 
the proportion of Negroes in order to control for factors noted 
earlier in the chapter. (Some categories have been combined to 
increase the number of cases.) Orleans is handled separately 
because slates have been used for a longer period and more 
consistently there than elsewhere in the state. It is evident from 
Table 2.9 that, with other variables controlled, most levels of 
competition were higher in parishes where slates were more 
frequently used. The proportion of contested primaries in Loui- 
siana was so high that variations were small, but some contrasts 
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Table 2.9. Proportion of competitive Democratic lower house pri- 
maries in Louisiana in various kinds of legislative districts* (in 





percentages) 
Incum- — 
Nature of district bents 
beaten 
Num- Won as per- 
ber by Three centage 
Metro- of Num- Con- under or of 
politan  Per- years ber tested 60 more incum- 
or centage with of pri- per candi- Run- bents 
rural Negro slates races maries cent dates offs running | 
Orleans 4 100 98 87 89 56 37 
Other 2o0r3 ol 100 89 95 73 42 
metro- lor0 45 100 89 100 42 21 
politan 
Rural under 3 53 100 96 87 70 63 
40 2 80 98 90 76 55 40 
1 or 0 69 90 78 72 43 41 
40-57 3 33 100 100 82 76 54 
i 25 92 ie, 64 36 43 
1or0 3D 83 46 57 23 17 
58-71 2 10 70 60 50 50 50 
1lor0 20 65 35 25 15 11 


* The data for primaries cover five elections, 1948-64, but the classifica- 
tion of districts according to slating is based on four elections, 1948-60. 


are observable in non-metropolitan parishes. The proportions of 
close primaries and of those with three or more candidates varied 
substantially with the level of slating in non-metropolitan par- 
ishes. The sharpest contrasts, and the ones evident in metropoli- 
tan as well as non-metropolitan parishes, related to runoffs and 
the defeat of incumbents. It was in the parishes with frequent 
slates that runoffs were more common, and (except in Orleans) 
close to half of the incumbents who entered the primary were 
defeated. 

Table 2.10 contrasts the levels of competition in races where 
slating was present with those where it was absent for the three 
elections in which slating was most common (1948, 1952, and 
1956). The results are similar to those in Table 2.9. An analysis of 
races with and without slating shows a sharper contrast in the 
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Table 2.10. Proportion of competitive Democratic lower house 
primaries in Louisiana in various kinds of legislative districts 
and in races with and without slating, 1948, 1952, 1956 (in per- 








centages) 
Incum- 
bents 
beaten 
ae Won as per- 
eee by Three centage 
Metro- Num- Con- — under or of 
politan Per- Races ber tested 60 more incum- 
or centage with of pri- per candi- Run- bents 
rural Negro slates races maries cent dates offs running 
Metro- Yes 19 100 84 100 53 50 
politan« No 24 100 88 92 38 21 
Rural under Yes ar 99 90 81 56 59 
40 No 46 87 76 67 37 24 
40-71 Yes 36 92 78 U- 61 48 
No 39 72 51 44 13 16 





* Orleans Parish is not included. 


proportion of incumbents who were defeated. The levels of com- 
petition were not consistently higher in the years when slating 
arrangements were more common. But in these three elections 
there was more competition in the races involving slates, and 
throughout the five elections the levels of competition were higher 
in districts where slating was a well-established practice. We con- 
clude that the frequent use of legislative slates and alliances be- 
tween legislative and gubernatorial candidates probably helps to 
account for the extremely high levels of competition found in 
Louisiana during the period under study. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


Least competitive districts. We have analyzed competition in 
each state by dividing the districts into various categories and 
measuring the competition in each. An alternative approach 
would be to select those districts that consistently have the high- 
est and lowest levels of competition and study their attributes. 
When this is done, the conclusions are approximately the same. 
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In Louisiana and Alabama the districts that had no competition 
at least two out of five times were, in most cases, those with a 
large proportion of Negroes, but they were not the most heavily 
rural counties. In South Carolina the counties without competi- 
tion at least two out of five times were almost all heavily Negro, 
most were heavily rural, and most were in the coastal plain 
rather than the Piedmont section of the state. In Florida there 
was no particular pattern to the least competitive counties. Only 
a few had heavy Negro populations, and there was no urban- 
rural or north-south pattern. In Florida, in contrast to the other 
three states, the least competitive counties included three metro- 
politan ones; all were counties with frequent Republican opposi- 
tion, and in Pinellas County (St. Petersburg) the Republican 
candidates regularly won. In Texas, where reapportionment 
makes such analysis difficult, the least competitive districts in- 
cluded some metropolitan as well as non-metropolitan districts ; 
there was a slightly higher proportion of low-competition dis- 
tricts in the eastern part of the state. In North Carolina the 
proportion of districts with low competition was greater, and all 
the districts were non-metropolitan. Almost all of them fell into 
at least one of three categories: they were heavily Negro, they 
were overwhelmingly Negro, or they were not safely Democratic 
districts. In Tennessee almost half the districts with a low level 
of competition were Republican or two-party districts; the oth- 
ers had no particular urban-rural or geographical pattern. In 
Kentucky, the only characteristic of low-competition districts 
that stands out clearly is that (whether metropolitan or non- 
metropolitan) they were Republican or two-party districts. 


Ranking of states. We have determined that the levels of 
competition are usually higher when there is no incumbent in the 
race. There usually is more competition in metropolitan than in 
non-metropolitan districts and occasionally there is less in the 
most rural districts. In states containing black belt counties the 
levels of competition are sharply lower in such counties. Each of 
these factors is related to competition when others are controlled. 
One of the most important conclusions is that the levels of compe- 
tition vary substantially from state to state, and not primarily 
because the states have different proportions of metropolitan or 
heavily Negro districts, more incumbents, or longer terms for 
legislators. Table 2.11 summarizes the most important measure 
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Table 2.11. Proportion of Democratic legislative primaries that 
were contested in various kinds of districts (in percentages) 


eee ——————————————————— OO 


Races eA 

Races without REE aptrtct 

with in- incum- Metro- 

State legislature Allraces cumbents  bents politan Rural 
Louisiana S 93 92 94 96 91 
H 94 93 97 99 92 
Alabama Ss 84 2 87 88 83 
H 86 84 89 96 84 
South Carolina Ss 67 63 93 50« 69 
H 87 85 96 100 82 
Florida Ss 73 73 ie, 82 70 
H 62 58 ib 68 60 
Kentucky Ss 63 "2. 55 63 63 
H 65 66 63 58 66 
Democratic Ss 70 74 65 75* 69 
districts H ae 70 Wee 15 i 
Tennessee Ss 69 67 70 79 65 
Et 65 53 ie 89 56 
Democratic Ss ek 68 (6 86 68 
districts H 68 56 75 89 60 
Texas S Bit 51 89 63 54 
H 69 63 86 73 65 
North Carolina Ss 49 47 50 51 48 
H 62 59 70 98 53 
Democratic Ss 52 49 55 45 54 
districts H 63 60 78 100 59 


NN = 
* The percentages for these districts are based on ten or fewer races. 


of competition, the percentage of contested elections, for various 
kinds of districts and races in each state. 

We find that Louisiana leads the other states in every type of 
district and race. Perhaps because of the bifactional nature of 
Louisiana politics and the use of legislative slates, almost all 
Louisiana primaries are contested and other measures of compe- 
tition are also relatively high. Alabama ranks second to Loui- 

. giana in almost every respect, and South Carolina ranks third. If 
the heavily Negro counties are excluded, these two states rank 
very close to Louisiana, with South Carolina ahead of Alabama. 
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South Carolina also ranks a very close second with respect to 
races without incumbents. The South Carolina legislature has a 
high proportion of members with high seniority who have a 
depressing effect on the levels of competition. These three states 
consistently rank above any others. 

Florida, Kentucky, and Tennessee are in the next rank of 
competition. If only the safe Democratic districts are included, 
Kentucky ranks ahead of Florida in most respects. In Tennessee, 
however, exclusion of two-party and Republican districts does 
not affect the state’s ranking. Kentucky Democratic districts 
rank at the top of this group of states except for its metropolitan 
districts and its races without incumbents, where the levels of 
competition are lower. By contrast, in these two categories 
Tennessee ranks higher than the other two states. Texas gener- 
ally ranks seventh among the eight states. It is a state with a 
very high proportion of incumbents in the primaries and with a 
sharp contrast in competition between races with and without 
incumbents. In the relatively few races without incumbents, 
Texas ranks close behind the top three states in competition. 
North Carolina ranks at the bottom in almost every respect; like 
Tennessee, it has little more competition in safely Democratic 
than in other districts. It does, however, rank higher in metropol- 
itan Senate districts and in districts that do not have a high 
proportion of Negroes. 


Chapter Three 


FACTIONALISM AND 
LEGISLATIVE SLATING 


We have described, in Chapter 2, the degree of competition in 
legislative primaries and sought to explain variations in the level 
of competition by reviewing a number of factors that appeared to 
be pertinent. In this chapter we are concerned, not with the 
amount of competition, but with its nature. In Chapter 1 we 
described both partisan and non-partisan models of representa- 
tion and also suggested that factions within a party might serve 
some of the functions of parties. A factional model of representa- 
tion, while theoretically possible, is probably not fully operational 
in practice; factions do not have the traditional loyalties, the 
visibility, or the continuity that characterizes political parties. 

In a factional model of representation, legislative candidates 
would be publicly identified with a faction during the primary 
election campaign. This faction would normally be led by the 
governor or a gubernatorial candidate. In this model it would 
also be essential that the voters recognize the factional member- 
ship of legislative candidates just as they would recognize party 
affiliation. A further assumption is that voters engage in 
“straight-faction” voting, that the supporters of a gubernatorial 
candidate also vote for his legislative ticket—at least to the 
extent that voters cast straight-ticket votes in two-party elec- 
tions involving gubernatorial and legislative races. 

It is safe to say that this factional model has not operated in 
practice in any southern state during the last two decades. In 
most of the states under study there are few if any symptoms of 
factionalism in legislative primaries. There are some states 
where we can find limited evidence of factionalism in certain 
geographical areas or for certain elections. The most prevalent 
symptom of factionalism is the existence of a legislative slate. 
This slating may take several forms, which should be distin- 
guished in the interests of clarity. The governor, in a midterm 
election, or the governor or a gubernatorial candidate in a guber- 
natorial election may endorse a legislative candidate. The en- 
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dorsement may be a public one, which makes it possible for the 
attentive voter to identify the factional alignment of candidates. 
The endorsement may be made quietly, perhaps resulting in sub- 
stantial assistance in the form of money and manpower; such 
endorsements, however, have no direct and visible impact on the 
voter. Another possibility is that the legislative candidate may be 
part of a local slate, either publicly identified or privately sharing 
campaign resources with other candidates. If the legislative can- 
didate is allied with interests that are strictly local, of course, 
this slating arrangement has none of the characteristics of the 
factional model. 

A third possibility, however, is that the legislative candidate 
belongs to a local slate that has ties to a gubernatorial faction. He 
may be running with other local candidates or may simply be 
supported by local politicians who are identified with a statewide 
faction. This is obviously an indirect form of slating, one that fits 
only imperfectly into the factional model that we have described. 
If statewide factions are relatively stable and local politicians are 
prominently identified with such factions, however, the public 
alliance between a legislative candidate and local politicians may 
be a highly effective way of providing voting cues to the voter. 
Kentucky voters might recognize certain politicians as “Chandler 
men,” and Louisiana voters might identify “Long men” without 
any difficulty. The legislative candidate might even be so clearly 
identified by past record and associations that no public alliance 
with a gubernatorial candidate or local politicians would be nec- 
essary to give cues to the voter. This last example, however, does 
not strictly qualify for inclusion in the category of legislative 
slating. 

Any legislative candidate runs with the support of friends and 
allies, some of whom might be identified as a local organization, a 
“machine,” or a “courthouse gang.” We are interested, however, 
only in identifying those states in which a legislative candidate 
or his local supporters are allied with a statewide faction. In the 
absence of factional politics a legislative candidate is not likely to 
take a public stand on the gubernatorial race, nor is a gubernato- 
rial candidate likely to take the risk of becoming involved in local 
contests. If statewide factionalism is to have any impact on 
legislative primaries, we should expect it to occur in states where 
such factionalism has some continuity and is not merely based on 
temporary loyalties to transient gubernatorial candidates. We 
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are searching for examples of state “bifactionalism,” as defined 
by V. O. Key, Jr., in Southern Politics. 

In two of the states in this study, North and South Carolina, 
there is no evidence of factionalism in legislative elections, al- 
though in gubernatorial primaries there have been some signs of 
factional alignments—usually rooted in regionalism. For many 
years a single faction dominated Democratic politics in North 
Carolina, but several recent governors have been elected over the 
opposition of the organization. Gubernatorial and legislative can- 
didates have not usually formed alliances during the primaries. 
In South Carolina there has been a regional pattern to some 
gubernatorial primaries, but there has been little continuity of 
factions. Because the governor is weak and the dominant rural 
coalition in the legislature has been strong, there has been no 
reason for alliances between gubernatorial and legislative candi- 
dates to develop. 

In Florida each legislative candidate “is forced to conduct his 
own hunt for votes without the aid of a party or factional ticket 
and without the help of other prominent politicians in any public 
sense.” The candidates may have “the behind-the-scenes support 
or opposition of the other members of their legislative delega- 
tions,” although allegations of such alliances “are difficult to 
verify.’” But there is not any evidence of alliances between 
gubernatorial and legislative candidates in Florida. Florida poli- 
tics was characterized by Key as being “almost literally every 
candidate for himself.’ The local candidate “‘hesitates to become 
publicly committed in contests for state office lest he fall heir to 
all the local enemies of the state-wide candidate.’’® The governor 
has not been strong enough to develop factional continuity by 
picking his successor or to secure a solid base of legislative 
support. Since Key described Florida politics there has been some 
evidence that gubernatorial primaries are beginning to be fought 
out along north-south and/or urban-rural lines. Even this devel- 
opment is not conducive to legislative alignments with a guberna- 
torial candidate in a primary. If one gubernatorial candidate had 
strength in the urban south and the other represented the rural 
north, we would not expect both of them to have legislative allies 

1. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), chap. 14. 

2. William C. Havard and Loren P. Beth, The Politics of Mis- 
Representation (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1962), pp. 


22m oe 
38. Southern Politics, p. 82. 
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in individual counties. Moreover, as long as rural areas remained 
overrepresented, a gubernatorial candidate whose strength was 
primarily urban could not afford to alienate rural legislators by 
encouraging local candidates to run against them.* 

Alabama has not had any enduring bifactionalism although 
there has sometimes been a political cleavage between the black 
belt and northern Alabama which has not usually affected legisla- 
tive primaries. In recent years the only signs of factionalism in 
legislative primaries have been associated with Jim Folsom, 
whose powerful personality made him a dominant figure in Ala- 
bama politics. When he ran successfully for governor in 1954 and 
in the 1958 primary at the end of his term, the press identified a 
number of legislative candidates as either “pro-Folsom” or 
“anti-Folsom.” These designations were based on their legisla- 
tive records in the more recent or in the previous Folsom admin- 
istration or on their support of Folsom in primaries. There was 
less evidence of such identification in the press when Folsom ran 
unsuccessfully in 1962. During these primaries, however, the 
factional alignments involving Folsom were neither direct nor 
highly publicized. Folsom did not publicly endorse legislators, 
and legislative candidates did not usually endorse him, although 
some did emphasize that they were “anti-Folsom” during their 
campaigns. 

As noted in Chapter 2, primary competition did not increase in 
elections when candidates were being identified in the press as 
supporters or opponents of Folsom. Most of the legislative sup- 
porters of the Folsom administration were located in counties 
outside the black belt, particularly in the northern part of the 
state. Although two-thirds of the House incumbents who were 
defeated in 1958 were Folsom supporters, the proportion of in- 
cumbents losing that year was less than average and there was 
no significant geographic pattern to the losses. Folsom men did 
not lose primarily outside the areas of his greatest political 
strength. Local issues frequently dominate legislative elections in 
Alabama, and there is reason to believe that the defeat of incum- 
bents is often the result of controversies over local bills that have 
been sponsored by the legislator. Factionalism in Alabama is 
personal, and its effect on legislative primaries is neither perva- 
sive nor persistent. 

Since the demise of Boss Crump as a State political boss, 

4, Havard and Beth, The Politics of Mis-Representation, pp. 14-25. 
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Tennessee factions have been loosely organized and personal. 
Legislators have served two-year terms in Tennessee, and the 
increase in the governor’s term to four years in 1954 gave the 
incumbent a greater opportunity to become involved in legisla- 
tive primaries if he so chose. There were press reports of such 
efforts by Governor Frank Clement in the 1956 midterm election, 
but his success appears to have been limited. In 1960 Governor 
Buford Ellington deliberately avoided entanglement in legisla- 
tive primaries. Legislative slates that are usually independent of 
gubernatorial candidates have frequently appeared in some of 
the metropolitan counties. In Davidson County (Nashville) there 
are sometimes a number of tickets supported by local political 
leaders, pressure groups, or even state administration leaders. 
The voting record there does not indicate straight-ticket voting 
to be prevalent, and the ticket system has not had the effect of 
reducing the large number of candidates who normally run in the 
at-large race. 

It is in Shelby County (Memphis) that Tennessee legislative 
slates are most common. Shelby County was the stronghold of 
Boss Crump, and one of the political organizations in the county 
is descended from the Crump organization. During the period 
under study, this group, Citizens for Progress, regularly ran a 
slate of legislative candidates. Sometimes it was opposed by an- 
other slate and sometimes there was only scattered opposition. In 
the 1960 election the organization slate was upset by another. In 
Shelby County there was often evidence of straight-ticket voting. 
In the 1956 at-large election, for example, the candidates on one 
slate all had between 28,000 and 39,000 votes, while all but one of 
those on the opposing slate had between 6,000 and 13,000 votes. 
The existence of a strong factional organization has had the 
effect of minimizing competition. Between 1952 and 1960 Shelby 
County averaged twelve candidates for seven, and later eight, 
House seats, while Davidson County averaged thirty-one candi- 
dates for six seats. 

In none of these five states do we find much evidence of alli- 
ances between an incumbent governor or gubernatorial candidate 
and legislative candidates; such ties are either non-existent or 
rare. There is no reason to believe that in any of these states the 
voters recognize that a vote for a particular legislative candidate 
has implications for the gubernatorial primaries or serves the 
interests of an incumbent governor. 
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In Kentucky, Louisiana, and Texas, legislative slating has 
some significance. There are wide differences among the three in 
the practice of slating, and none of them closely approaches our 
model of factionalism. In each state legislative slating varies, in 
intensity and technique, from time to time and region to region. 
More detailed studies of these three states will demonstrate the 
variety of ways in which legislative candidates are linked to 
gubernatorial candidates and will provide enough data to make 
possible some conclusions about the significance of legislative 
slating. We noted in Chapter 2 that the strong organization in 
Jefferson County (Louisville) had the effect of decreasing pri- 
mary competition, but that the growth of statewide factional con- 
flict beginning in 1955 was associated with an increase in the pro- 
portion of contested Democratic primaries in Kentucky. We noted 
in greater detail the strong evidence that in Louisiana the par- 
ishes where legislative slating is more common are more likely to 
have closer primaries, as measured by the narrowness of the elec- 
toral margin, the number of candidates, the frequency of runoffs, 
and the likelihood of defeat for the incumbent. 


KENTUCKY 


Democratic politics in Kentucky is characterized by the per- 
sistence of two factions, despite the growing threat from the 
Republican party. In eleven gubernatorial elections from 1923 
through 1963, the Republican party won twice and had losing 
percentages ranging from 39 to 49; its median in eleven races 
was 45 per cent. The Republican party won presidential races in 
1956 and 1960 and has won every U. S. senatorial election since 
its dual victory in 1956. V. O. Key, in his study of Southern Poli- 
tics, found that in states where the Republican party was seri- 
ously challenging Democratic control the Democratic party was 
most likely to be dominated by a single faction, as in Virginia, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina during the forties.° In Kentucky, 
however, Democratic politicians refuse to be distracted from 
their factional battles by the Republican threat. 

In a bifactional system most of the vote in the primary is 
usually divided between two persons and the winner’s margin is 
not usually far above 50 per cent. Table 3.1 shows that the 
Democratic party in Kentucky meets these criteria of a bifac- 

5. Chaps. 2, 4, and 10. 
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tional system almost perfectly. A comparison with similar figures 
compiled for the eleven southern states (in Southern Politics) 
shows that in none of these states was the median percentage for 
the top two candidates so high and the median percentage for the 
winner so close to 50 per cent.® It appears that the absence of a 
runoff in the Kentucky primary helps to narrow the field to two 
major candidates. In 1935, when the law provided for a runoff, 
the top candidate (who subsequently lost the runoff) received 
only 45 per cent of the vote and the top two candidates received 


Table 3.1. Kentucky Democratic gubernatorial primaries, 1939-— 
1963 


Number of candidates Percentage of total vote received 


Winning at 
least Winning Top two 
Year Total 5 per cent candidate candidates 
1939 4 2 52.5 98.3 
1943 4 3 53.6 85.6 
1947 3 2 54.9 98.3 
1951 3 2 ae 97.1 
1955 3 2 51.4 99.2 
1959 4 2 52.3 98.6 
1963 4 2 53.8 97.0 
Median 4 2 53.6 98.3 


only 87 per cent. The absence of a runoff encourages political 
leaders in the state to line up behind two major candidates and in 
that sense reinforces the bifactional system. At the same time the 
absence of a runoff is a result of the political consensus regarding 
the primary format—that is, it is a result of the bifactional 
system. Cause and effect are intertwined. The effect of the no- 
runoff rule was illustrated in 1959 when two candidates in the 
gubernatorial primary joined forces (one running for lieutenant 
governor) in order to defeat the candidate supported by A. B. 
Chandler, the incumbent governor. 


The nature of factions. The absence of a runoff helps to explain 
the large proportion of votes won by two candidates but not the 
small margin separating these two candidates in most gubernato- 

6. Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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rial primaries. It is the consistently close two-man contests that 
create the impression of a division of the Democratic party into 
two factions. Do these factions have continuity; are the same 
groups of persons voting together in election after election? If so, 
what is the basis of this continuity? The Kentucky factions—in 
contrast to those found in Louisiana—do not have their roots in 
socioeconomic, urban-rural, ethnic, or regional differences. There 
is little continuity in the interests represented or the issues 
championed by a faction from election to election. The only fac- 
tional pattern evident on a map is the “friends and neighbors” 
support of counties for a candidate who runs in successive elec- 
tions. 

Factions in Kentucky are personal factions, and they have 
continuity because a few strong personalities have dominated 
Kentucky politics for three decades. The first of these is A. B. 
(“Happy”) Chandler, who challenged the Democratic leadership 
successfully in 1935 to win his first term as governor. In 1938 he 
failed in a bitterly contested and nationally publicized effort to 
win Alben Barkley’s Senate seat. Chandler won a subsequent sen- 
atorial election and later became baseball commissioner ; his lieu- 
tenant governor won a term as governor. Following a Republican 
administration, Earle Clements was elected governor in 1947 and 
replaced Chandler as the strong man in Kentucky politics. Chan- 
dler’s source of strength was personal—his ability to win the 
loyalty of thousands with the exuberance of his personality and 
his untiring campaigning. Clements’ strength was organization- 
al—his encyclopedic knowledge of county politics and his skill in 
tying local leaders to his organization. Clements entered the 
Senate to fill a vacancy, and his lieutenant governor, Lawrence 
Wetherby, was elected to a full term. 

The first direct clash between the forces of Chandler and Clem- 
ents occurred in 1955, when Chandler sought another term as 
governor and Clements picked Judge Bert Combs to run against 
him. Chandler won by 18,000 votes. The next year Clements, still 
in control of the party machinery, was able to gain the senatorial 
nomination for Wetherby (over Chandler’s choice) when Alben 
Barkley died suddenly after the primary. Chandler did not sup- 
port the senatorial ticket in the general election and both Weth- 
erby and Clements, seeking re-election, were beaten. In 1959 
Chandler supported Lieutenant Governor Harry Lee Waterfield 
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to succeed him, but the Clements forces supported Bert Combs 
again, this time successfully. Combs and Clements split early in 
the Combs administration, however, and in the 1963 primary 
Clements provided support for Chandler’s bid for a third term as 
governor. Chandler lost to Combs’s choice, Edward (‘‘Ned’’) 
Breathitt, but Chandler’s running mate, Harry Lee Waterfield, 
was elected lieutenant governor. In three successive gubernato- 
rial primaries—1955, 1959, and 1963—the Chandler and Water- 
field forces were aligned against those of Combs; Clements was 
involved in all three primaries, but changed sides in 1963. 

These three gubernatorial primaries provide an excellent op- 
portunity to measure factional continuity. In 1955, 1959, and 
1963 there were 27 counties carried consistently by Combs or 
Breathitt and 28 counties won regularly by Chandler or Water- 
field. Nearly half of the 120 counties have been this consistent. If 
we set a stricter standard of consistency, the picture grows 
muddy. One simple technique is to calculate the county percent- 
ages and identify the top quartile (30 counties) for each candi- 
date. There were only 7 counties that appeared regularly in the 
top 30 for Combs or Breathitt in three elections and only 5 in the 
top 30 for Chandler or Waterfield. Most of these were counties 
where the “friends and neighbors” influence was most evident. 
One reason for the variations from year to year is that Combs, 
Breathitt, Chandler, and Waterfield each had personal sources of 
support in various counties that were independent of the support 
claimed by others in their faction. Breathitt and Waterfield were 
strong in western Kentucky, Chandler in the Bluegrass, and 
Combs in eastern Kentucky—further evidence of the “friends 
and neighbors” factor. Although Jefferson County (Louisville) 
was consistently and strongly anti-Chandler, other major urban 
counties were divided and often inconsistent. 

Factional politics in Kentucky generates deep loyalties. Some 
voters have a sense of identification with a candidate, such as 
Chandler, comparable to the party loyalty common in strong 
two-party states. But factions based on personality are fluid, as 
Clements demonstrated when he formed an alliance with Chan- 
dler. Sindler concluded from his analysis of Louisiana factions 
that the loyalty of rank-and-file voters to a faction or a candidate 
was stronger than the loyalty of politicians, and the same conclu- 
sion seems appropriate for Kentucky. The politician’s loyalty is 
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often based on some kind of patronage, and he is quick to ask, 
“What have you done for me lately?” The average voter has a 
loyalty that runs deeper. It should be added that Combs and 
Breathitt, like Wilson Wyatt (Combs’s running mate in 1959), 
also attracted a younger generation of voters with no deep loyal- 
ties to an older generation of leaders. 


Statewide slating. The major gubernatorial candidates in the 
Democratic primary often form slates including some of the 
other candidates for statewide office. The most important team is 
the pair running for governor and lieutenant governor: Chan- 
dler and Waterfield in both 1955 and 1963, Combs and Wyatt in 
1959. Candidates for other statewide offices may also be slated by 
the gubernatorial candidates. The impact of slates is difficult to 
measure because it is not always clear which candidates for 
lower offices are firmly established on a slate and which are 
clinging to it precariously. Slating arrangements are made be- 
cause they serve the mutual interests of the gubernatorial candi- 
date and his potential teammate. The gubernatorial candidate is 
seeking to benefit from the popularity of a lesser candidate 
among certain voters or in certain parts of the state. The other 
candidate is seeking factional coattails. No candidate for a lesser 
office can be sure of a place on a slate simply because of his 
factional loyalty. It is not unusual for a gubernatorial candidate 
(pursuing the objective of simultaneously having and eating his 
cake) to team with two candidates for the same office in different 
parts of the state. One reason for this maneuver is that local 
politicians as well as state politicians are slate makers. The gu- 
bernatorial candidate may learn that his supporters in certain 
counties are ignoring some of the candidates on his slate and 
supporting others who are believed to have stronger support in 
those counties. 

The complexity of slating arrangements can be illustrated by 
the 1963 Democratic primary. Chandler and Waterfield, long 
associated as allies, ran as a team and were closely identified in 
advertising, on television, and at rallies. John Breckinridge, the 
other candidate for lieutenant governor, ran as an independent 
despite his prominence in the Combs administration. In a few 
counties he was invited to appear at public rallies with other 
members of the Breathitt slate. In about one-fourth of the coun- 
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ties local Breathitt supporters slated Breckinridge, campaigning 
for him and passing the word to supporters through sample 
ballots and other devices. In a smaller number of counties 
Breathitt supporters endorsed Waterfield, in some cases winning 
the votes of some Waterfield supporters for Breathitt in the 
gubernatorial campaign. This alliance was particularly strong in 
the far western counties nearest Waterfield’s home. In more than 
half of the counties there was no consistent slating in the race for 
lieutenant governor. Each of the gubernatorial candidates had a 
long list of candidates slated for lesser offices, but there were 
persistent rumors that the Chandler forces had dropped several 
of the less popular candidates and were actually working state- 
wide for only two candidates in addition to Waterfield. 

It is difficult to believe that the average voter in Kentucky is 
well informed about the subtleties of the slating process or con- 
sistently has reliable information about the candidates supported 
by his gubernatorial favorite. This information concerning most 
of the lesser offices is not well publicized in the press, and rela- 
tively few voters attend the courthouse rallies where slates may 
appear in a body. Those voters who rely closely on the advice of 
local politicians are the ones who are most likely to vote a 
straight-slate ticket, or at least the local version of a straight 
slate. The complexities of the slating process also make it difficult 
to measure the impact of slating with any accuracy. Since candi- 
dates are most likely to be wiped off a slate in counties where 
they are considered weak or their opponents are considered 
strong, the fact that such candidates run poorly in these counties 
is no proof that de-slating has hurt them. The fact that the total 
vote drops off sharply for lesser office (sometimes to as little as 
one-third) increases the difficulty of interpreting gross election 
statistics. 

Political localism also affects the primaries. In Kentucky the 
home city of each candidate is listed on the ballot; for some of the 
more obscure candidates this may be the only information avail- 
able to many voters. It is often true that the counties with the 
largest percentage return for a lesser candidate, other than those 
where he benefits from factional ties, are the ones closest to his 
home county. Waterfield’s most loyal counties—ever since his 
first statewide campaign in 1947—have included a bloc of six 
located around and including his home county. In a state where 
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factionalism has a strong regional base, it is not surprising that 
political localism should fill the vacuum whenever factional 
forces weaken. 


Causes and scope of legislative slating. The inclusion of legisla- 
tive candidates on a gubernatorial slate may be less common and 
is certainly more obscure than slating practices at the state level. 
The fact that a legislative candidate is identified with a particu- 
lar faction is no guarantee that he can expect support from a 
governor or gubernatorial candidate. Electoral alliances will be 
formed only when and if they serve the mutual interests of the 
participants. In Kentucky the incentives for an alliance appear to 
be much stronger during the election held in the middle of the 
governor’s term; legislative slating—outside Jefferson Coun- 
ty—is unusual during a gubernatorial election. The legislator 
seeks the endorsement of the governor or another factional 
leader when he thinks that such a move will win him votes in the 
primary. During a gubernatorial primary such an endorsement 
carries a dual risk for the legislative candidate: the gubernato- 
rial candidate aligned with him may fail to carry his district and 
cost him votes, or another candidate may become governor and 
may treat the legislator as an opponent, withholding the benefits 
that a governor has at his disposal. Occasionally, however, local 
pressures may force him to endorse a gubernatorial candidate. In 
a midterm election the legislator may expect the electoral support 
of an incumbent governor to be more tangible and more likely to 
be decisive in a campaign; or he may believe that the governor’s 
program is so unpopular in his district that it is wise to seek 
support from an opposing faction. 

During a campaign, most gubernatorial candidates are too 
involved in their own races to spare either attention or resources 
for legislative campaigns; moreover they do not want to alienate 
any local voters by endorsing an unpopular legislative candidate. 
Legislative slating during a gubernatorial primary is likely to be 
found only where it is initiated by local factional leaders. During 
a midterm election the governor sometimes supplies support to a 
legislative candidate in response to pressures from local politi- 
cians who are loyal to the governor’s faction. The confusion that 
often characterizes legislative slating is usually a result of disa- 
greements among local politicians in the same faction or local 
alliances that cut across factional lines. There is sometimes doubt 
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about whether a legislative candidate has only local support from 
a faction or whether the governor has provided some tangible 
evidence of support. The governor sometimes has another reason 
for endorsing legislative candidates—one that is most significant 
for our purposes. He may endorse incumbent legislators who 
have records of legislative support for his program or endorse 
legislative candidates who are running against incumbents hav- 
ing a record of opposition to the administration. Since the gover- 
nor’s leverage in legislative affairs is likely to decline during the 
last two years of his term, he has additional reason for encour- 
aging the election of loyal legislators in midterm. 

During a midterm election the factional leaders who are out of 
power might be expected to endorse legislative candidates who 
will play an opposition role and embarrass the governoyr’s legisla- 
tive efforts. In fact, factional leaders at the state level usually 
seem unwilling or unable to do more than encourage candidates to 
run for a few seats and claim that the success of such candidates 
constitutes a factional victory. 

Legislative slating is an obscure aspect of Kentucky politics 
because it is seldom done openly or with any fanfare. The gover- 
nor does not stump the state urging the voters to nominate 
designated candidates to support him in the legislature. Rarely 
does the governor make any public statement about his prefer- 
ences in legislative primaries. Gubernatorial support may be 
important because of the resources available to the state adminis- 
tration. Campaign funds, patronage, and the votes of state work- 
ers may be used in support of a candidate; pressure may be 
employed to persuade opposition candidates to drop out of the 
race. These resources are more available to the faction control- 
ling the administration than to that in opposition. A legislative 
candidate will also benefit if the local politicians in the strongest 
faction of the district are united in his behalf. This support does 
not require intervention by the governor, but his initiative may 
produce such action. Some counties are well enough organized 
that a group of factional leaders can often determine the outcome 
of local primaries; in other counties such support has little mean- 
ing. 

During the 1965 primary election Governor Breathitt inter- 
vened more openly in legislative races than his predecessors had 
done. The focus of attention was on the Senate, where Lieutenant 
Governor Waterfield had exercised an unusual degree of influ- 
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ence during the 1964 session. The Breathitt administration sup- 
ported candidates who were willing to commit themselves to vote 
for procedures in the Senate that would limit the lieutenant 
governor’s power, particularly with regard to committees. Wa- 
terfield supported opposing candidates in these races. In the 
weeks preceding the primary, sources in the administration iden- 
tified, and the press publicized, ten senatorial contests between 
Breathitt and Waterfield supporters. Then the Governor, in a 
prepared statement to the press and in a similar speech on televi- 
sion, urged the voters to select senatorial candidates who would 
vote to remove the power of selecting committees from the lieu- 
tenant governor and thereby prevent him from assuming “dicta- 
torial power to control the Senate.”’ The Governor did not iden- 
tify the candidates whom he was supporting but urged the voters 
to find out what position candidates took on the organization of 
the Senate. The issue of selecting senatorial committees might be 
an obscure one, but there was nothing obscure about the contest 
between the Governor and Lieutenant Governor for control of 
the Senate. Moreover, statements to the press by leaders of both 
factions pinpointed more precisely than usual the contests that 
involved factional slating. The Breathitt administration won 
seven of these ten races. 

The informal, seldom publicized, and almost undefinable na- 
ture of legislative slating that more often occurs during a pri- 
mary makes it difficult to provide any accurate estimate of either 
its frequency or its effectiveness. Slating practices in Jefferson 
County differ from those elsewhere in the state. The Democratic 
organization in Jefferson County is a strong one, with a paid 
staff and patronage resources that were substantial until the 
Republicans gained control of county and city government in 
1961. The existence of a strong Republican party in the county 
provides the Democratic party with the incentive to maintain an 
organization that is far more powerful than that found in other 
urban areas of the state. This organization regularly endorses a 
slate of candidates for all or most legislative seats in the pri- 
mary. The organization has been under the control of leaders 
hostile to Chandler. When there have been strong factional con- 
tests at the state level, there has usually been an opposition slate 
in Jefferson County; when there has been statewide party har- 
mony (as in 1951 and 1953), the organization candidates have 
had little or no opposition. An opposition slate may sometimes be 
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filed to meet the legal requirements for giving a gubernatorial 
candidate’s election workers access to the polls. With or without 
organized opposition, the organization has been able to win 
nearly all legislative primaries in recent years. 

Outside Jefferson County there is greater variety in legislative 
slating practices. Press accounts do not provide a very depend- 
able guide; they emphasize contests between prominent candi- 
dates of opposing factions, whether or not state factional leaders 
are involved in the race, and they ignore some of the less obvious 
situations in which factional assistance may be provided quietly 
to a candidate. In the districts in southeastern Kentucky that are 
normally Republican, it is safe to assume that the low level of 
competition makes factional involvement unlikely. In Democratic 
and competitive counties there is no geographical pattern to 
legislative slating, and there are no counties (aside from Jeffer- 
son) where it is consistently found. Press reports suggest that 
legislative slating has been more pronounced in some of the 
recent midterm elections, specifically 1949, 1957, 1961, and 
1965. 

In 1965 there were twelve contested Democratic senatorial 
primaries. Ten of these were highly publicized races in which 
Governor Breathitt and Lieutenant Governor Waterfield sup- 
ported opposing candidates; in the other two elections Breathitt 
endorsed a candidate but Waterfield did not. In 1965 a poll of 
legislative candidates provided information about 45 of the 55 
contested primaries for the House, and in 43 of these 45 races the 
administration was reported to have endorsed a candidate. Wa- 
terfield and his factional allies concentrated most of their atten- 
tion on Senate races, however, and appeared to have devoted 
little effort to House contests. Of the 43 administration candi- 
dates in these House races, 29 won nomination. 


The 1961 primary. The best way to describe legislative slating 
practices and appraise their significance is to concentrate on a 
single election: the 1961 Democratic primary. This was the mid- 
point of Governor Combs’s term, and was viewed both as a test of 
his administration’s popularity and as a measure of the political 
strength of “Happy” Chandler, who was waiting in the wings to 
launch his gubernatorial campaign. Shortly after the 1961 Demo- 
cratic primary, questionnaires were sent to all Democratic candi- 
dates who had run in contested Senate and House primaries. In 
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the Senate, 22 of the 31 candidates responded, representing 12 of 
the 18 districts with contested primaries and including all but one 
of the winners. In the House, 90 of the 180 candidates responded, 
representing 53 of the 67 districts with contested primaries. The 
respondents included 42 of the winners and a good proportion of 
the strong losers; the relatively minor candidates were less will- 
ing to answer, particularly those from southeastern Democratic 
districts, where the number of candidates is usually high. 

Table 3.2 summarizes some of the results of the poll. The 
questionnaire asked whether each candidate was “supported by 
the present administration” or “supported by the Chandler or 
Clements groups or others” in his campaign. The respondents 
usually did not distinguish between support from the administra- 
tion or other statewide factional leadership and support from 
local politicians allied with a faction; consequently the results 
must be interpreted as describing factional support in a rather 
loose sense. Table 3.2 indicates that the responding legislators 
recognized some form of factional endorsements in all Senate 
races and in about four-fifths of the House races. The adminis- 
tration and the local forces allied with it were evidently more 
active than opposition groups in providing support for legislative 
candidates. Of the sixty-eight candidates claiming some factional 
support, more than half had administration support exclusively, 
about one-fourth had support of one or more opposition factions, 
and about one-fourth claimed support from both the opposition 
and the administration. The clearest, as well as the most publi- 
cized, factional encounters occurred in the Senate. It was almost 
entirely in House districts, where factional leaders are less likely 
to be directly involved, that candidates claimed dual support— 
presumably from local politicians allied with several factions. 
The factional diffusion (or confusion) at the local level was great 
enough for both candidates in one district to claim that the 
administration had worked against them. 

The poll of legislators demonstrates the variety of ways 
through which factionalism may be injected into the campaign. 
In some cases one candidate—usually the incumbent—is closely 
identified with one faction by the press and by the knowledgeable 
citizens. In such cases, there may be a widespread assumption 
that his opponent has the endorsement of another faction, 
whether or not this is true. In a few cases the governor or some 
other leader in the administration has requested someone to 
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Table 3.2. Summary of responses from candidates in 1961 Ken- 
tucky Democratic legislative primary 


Number of Candidates Number of Districts 


Senate House Total Senate House Total 


Candidates responding to poll 22 90 112 
Total contested primaries 13 67 80 
Primaries reported in poll 12 52 64 


Some factional endorsements 12 44 56 
No factional endorsements 0 8 8 


Respondents endorsed by adminis- 

tration faction only Hott 26 37 
Respondents endorsed by adminis- 

tration and other factions 2 12 14 
Respondents endorsed by oppo- 

sition factions only 4 13 ei 
Respondents reporting no 

endorsement 5 39 44 


Winners endorsed by administra- 

tion faction only 9 18 27 
Winners endorsed by administra- 

tion and other factions il 12 13 
Winners endorsed by opposition 

factions only 2 6 8 
Winners having no endorsement 0 7 ‘af 


Winning respondents who thought 

endorsements affected outcome 10 20 35 
Losing respondents who thought 

endorsements affected outcome 9 23 Oe 


Frequency of voter queries 
concerning factional support: 


Voters knew il 8 9 
Voters often asked 5 19 24 
Voters seldom asked 6 33 39 
Voters never asked 8 1 25 





become a candidate, perhaps because of dissatisfaction with 
those who were already running. A few candidates asserted that 
they had been promised support, or perhaps neutrality, on the 
part of the administration and had later discovered that one of 
. their opponents had such support. In some districts during the 
1961 campaign the administration appears to have demanded 
strong pledges of loyalty, particularly with regard to maintain- 
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ing the sales tax without exemptions, as the price for its support. 
Several candidates insisted that they were sympathetic to the 
administration but were denied support because they would not 
commit themselves to 100 per cent support. 

Do factional endorsements, from whatever source, have any 
effect on legislative races? Of the ninety respondents who 
answered this question, sixty-seven said that they did; this num- 
ber included almost all senatorial candidates and included almost 
equal proportions of winners and losers. It is possible that some 
of the losers exaggerated both the effect of endorsements on the 
outcome and the size of resources contributed to their opponents 
by the administration. Somewhat more objective evidence can be 
found by identifying the factional allegiances of those who won. 
Table 3.2 indicates that the candidates receiving administration 
backing usually won; those endorsed only by the opposition fac- 
tions won less often; and those with no factional support had by 
far the poorest record at the polls. 

About one out of six legislative candidates asserted that the 
popularity or unpopularity of the Combs administration made 
their identification with one faction an asset or liability. Those 
who cited specific issues in this connection usually mentioned the 
sales tax, enacted during the first year of the Combs administra- 
tion. Candidates who won, particularly in the Senate, were most 
likely to credit their victory in part to the local popularity of the 
administration. The judgment of candidates, of course, is far 
from conclusive evidence. Voting behavior research gives us 
ample reason to be suspicious of any claims that a significant 
number of voters are influenced by issues in legislative contests, 
although it seems more probable that a general feeling of satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with the administration might affect 
voting. 

What are the tangible consequences of factional support in 
legislative races? The tools most often cited by candidates were 
money and manpower. Several of the anti-administration candi- 
dates who stressed the importance of money claimed that funds 
were used primarily to buy votes. Vote-buying is widely regarded 
as common in the lower-income precincts of some Kentucky coun- 
ties, and one such county in 1961 was the site of a particularly 
intensive legislative campaign in which the administration’s 
forces were deeply committed. On the other hand, it is all too 
easy for a defeated and embittered candidate to blame his fate on 
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the massive spending of his opponent. One state politician in a 
position to know estimated that no more than five hundred dol- 
lars was spent by the state administration faction in any legisla- 
tive primary in 1961. Another veteran politician suggested two 
reasons why large sums of money were rarely spent by factional 
leaders in legislative races: very little money could be raised for 
such purposes, and the stakes involved—particularly in the 
House—were not great enough for large investments by fac- 
tional leaders or the interests on which factional leaders usually 
depended for financial support. 

More important in most races are the state workers, who, 
despite the growth of the merit system, still constitute a force in 
local politics—particularly when they are added to the workers 
enjoying local patronage. One candidate, from a southeastern 
county, attributed his defeat to the opposition of ‘‘the state high- 
way employees, school teachers, school bus drivers, and county 
school board.” Others said that state employees were threatened 
with discharge if they did not work in legislative campaigns. One 
said that state employees were expected not only to vote but to 
carry their precinct. In Franklin County, site of the capital city, 
the Governor was reported by the press to have called a large 
group of high-ranking state employees to his office and to have 
insisted on their active participation in the legislative campaign. 
In a legislative district where both state and local workers are 
pressed into service by a single faction, their votes can easily be 
decisive—particularly in a district where the turnout in the pri- 
mary is only a few thousand or where there are enough candi- 
dates to make victory possible with less than a majority of the 
vote. 

The state administration has a variety of patronage tools that 
might be used to support a legislative candidate: jobs, contracts, 
local highway improvements, promises of local projects such as 
parks. The supply is limited, however, and it is usually exhausted 
by the demands of gubernatorial primaries or is occasionally 
reserved for bargaining with the elected legislators. Such tech- 
niques appear to be used rarely in legislative primaries. The local 
factions also have a variety of patronage resources that may be 
expended in legislative races. It should be remembered that the 
legislator is only one of a large number of elected county and 
local officials. In terms of prestige and potential financial gain, 
the legislative seat is usually less desirable and less hotly con- 
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tested than some of the other offices. If a local faction has re- 
sources to devote to a political campaign (jobs, funds, loyal 
workers, etc.), the legislative race may have low priority. It is 
also evident from the questionnaires that in some districts the 
legislative primary was affected by complicated trades involving 
other local races, trades in which the legislative seat might be a 
pawn rather than a bishop or queen. 


Effect of slating on the voters. However elaborate the maneu- 
vers of politicians, the slating of legislative candidates makes no 
difference unless it has some effect on the way voters cast their 
ballots. There are several ways in which this effect might be 
made manifest. The voter might be aware of the link between a 
legislative candidate and a governor or gubernatorial candidate, 
and he might cast his vote in such a way as to provide the 
governor, or gubernatorial candidate, with legislative sup- 
port—or opposition. Another possibility would be that the voter 
was aware of the factional alliance of gubernatorial and legisla- 
tive candidates and would cast his vote because of factional 
loyalty without any thought about strengthening the governor’s 
position in the legislature. A third possibility is that the voter 
might not be aware of factional slates but might take his voting 
cues from individuals or groups—local politicians, friends, news- 
papers—who were influenced by factional loyalties in making 
their recommendations. 

It is this variety of possible links between factional slating and 
the voter that makes it impossible to be precise in measuring the 
impact of slating. A survey of communications media can show 
whether the voter had access, in this form, to information about 
slating but not whether this information influenced his vote. 
Survey research data could shed light on sources of information, 
motivation, and straight-ticket voting, but it might not tell us 
whether a source of voting cues, such as a friend, was motivated 
by factional slating. Precinct election statistics provide very 
rough data about the degree of straight-ticket voting but no 
information about the reasons for such voting. 

Local newspapers in Kentucky rarely provide any information 
about legislative slating, even in precincts where such slates are 
well known to politicians and political observers. The casual 
newspaper reader can learn little about legislative candidates 
other than their personal background. Political advertising on 
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radio or television or in the newspaper usually provides no hint 
of a candidate’s factional loyalties or alliances. The governor 
does not usually make public endorsements of legislators and 
rarely comes into a district to speak in behalf of a candidate. In 
some counties the voters are better informed. In Jefferson County 
the press identifies those local candidates who are running with 
the endorsement of the organization or some opposition group. In 
a few counties during the 1961 primary campaigns there were 
newspaper stories identifying candidates with a faction but sel- 
dom any indications that the administration was committed to 
support or oppose a candidate. In one county the newspaper 
reported that a local radio station contacted the Governor, who 
said the incumbent legislator had voted consistently with his 
administration, but that he did not think the voters needed him 
to tell them how to vote. This is an unusual example of attention 
by the media to legislative slating, but it is typical of the caution 
with which state leaders usually make public endorsements. This 
district was one in which the incumbent was defeated and pri- 
vately blamed his loss on the unpopularity of the administration. 
In the 1965 primary the support by Breathitt and Waterfield for 
opposing candidates in a number of senatorial races was publi- 
cized in newspapers covering many of the counties where these 
races occurred. 

With few exceptions, the voter cannot rely on the media to 
provide information about factions and legislative slates in Ken- 
tucky. Some of this information is provided at the polls when 
sample ballots are handed out. There can be no doubt that sample 
ballots are used in the precincts and that these ballots sometimes 
include legislative candidates, but at present there is no evidence 
to show how widespread this practice is or in what types of pre- 
cincts it is most common. Any comprehensive study of the use of 
sample ballots would require observation in thousands of pre- 
cincts across the state—a challenging but untried research topic. 

Respondents to the 1961 questionnaire were asked, “During 
the campaign how often did the voters ask you whether you 
supported or opposed the administration?” About one-third of 
those who answered said that the voters either generally knew 
this or often asked; at the other extreme, one-fourth reported 
that the voters never asked. The contrasts are striking between 
candidates who reported that they were constantly asked, partic- 
ularly by known supporters of a faction, and those who gave 
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such replies as “fone in a hundred voters” or “only two or three 
times.’”’ The candidates who said that the voters knew or fre- 
quently asked about their factional position in most cases agreed 
that legislative slating affected the outcome of the race. They 
included roughly equal proportions of those who were running 
with or without some factional endorsement. Candidates were 
more likely to stress the voters’ knowledge or inquiry about 
factions in the districts where the administration was clearly 
committed to a candidate or where there was an obvious clash 
between local factions. The sales tax was the critical point of 
contention between the administration and its opponents, and a 
number of candidates—in answering the question about voter 
inquiries—reported being questioned about their stand on this 
issue and implied that the voters regarded the candidate’s posi- 
tion on the sales tax as a clue to his alignment with the adminis- 
tration or with the Chandler faction. 

The best way to evaluate the impact of legislative slating on 
the voter is to use survey research techniques; it is also the most 
difficult. The manifestations of slating vary so much from dis- 
trict to district, and even from precinct to precinct, that samples 
of voters would have to be interviewed in a huge number of 
precincts in order to gain an accurate picture of legislative slat- 
ing in a state during any election. For this reason, among others, 
we lack not only opinion survey data on the impact of legislative 
slating but virtually any survey data on state legislative prima- 
ries. 

As examples of the potential of this technique and as a frag- 
ment of information about the voters’ perceptions of slating in 
Kentucky, three surveys of legislative primaries in Kentucky 
may be cited. The first two were conducted in several middle- and 
upper-middle-income precincts in Fayette County (Lexington) 
among a random sample of persons recorded in the registration 
books as having voted. The 1961 Democratic primary involved 
two prominent men; one was the incumbent and the other had 
often run for local and statewide office. Both had reputations of 
being independent of factions, and the administration was care- 
fully avoiding entanglement in the race. The two candidates in 
the 1963 primary, neither an incumbent, were much less promi- 
nent. Each had the support of a faction, but this support was 
ignored by the press and was not mentioned by either candidate 
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in his campaign. In the 1963 race the average voter could dis- 
cover factional alliances only from the sample ballots handed out 
widely at the polls by workers for both factions. 

In 1961 about one-sixth of the voters believed—inac- 
curately—that one or both of the candidates had factional 
backing, although only a very few said they were influenced by 
that factor in their voting. One-third of the voters listed personal 
acquaintance with the candidate as a reason for their vote, al- 
most half mentioned personal qualities of a candidate, and about 
one-fourth mentioned issues—usually in vague terms. 

In 1963 about one-tenth of the voters explained their vote on 
factional grounds, and about an equal number recognized the 
existence of legislative slates but professed not to be influenced 
by this. Almost one-third emphasized acquaintance with the can- 
didates, but relatively few knew anything about the personal 
qualities of these less prominent men, and no one mentioned 
issues as reasons for voting. The door-to-door campaign of one 
candidate proved effective; it appeared to be responsible for 
one-third of his votes. The pattern of voting in 1963 provides 
additional evidence concerning factionalism, evidence not avail- 
able in the non-gubernatorial election years of 1961 and 1965. 
Among the voters in 1963 who did not know about the factional 
allegiance of the legislative candidates, those voting for Chandler 
(27) and those voting for Breathitt (34) for governor divided 
almost evenly in their vote for legislator. But 16 of the 19 who 
accurately perceived the legislative slating voted for the legisla- 
tive candidate who was allied with the gubernatorial candidate 
of their choice. In the entire legislative district an analysis of 
election returns by precinct shows a Spearman rank order corre- 
lation coefficient of .615 between the percentage vote for guberna- 
torial and legislative candidates in the same faction. (This coef- 
ficient is significant at the .01 level.) 

In 1965 a survey of voters was conducted in three counties: 
Daviess, Madison, and Scott. In each county several middle- and 
upper-income precincts were selected, and respondents were cho- 
sen at random from lists of all those who had voted in the 

7. If the precincts were ranked in order by percentages for both gu- 
bernatorial and legislative candidates and the order were identical, the 
correlation coefficient would be 1.000; if the order were exactly opposite, it 


would be —1.000. A coefficient of .000 would indicate no relationship at all 
between the two rankings. 
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primary. Eighty voters were polled in Daviess, 49 in Madison, 
and 45 in Scott.* These counties were in three separate senatorial 
districts, in each of which there was a contest pitting a Breathitt 
candidate against one supported by Waterfield. In Daviess, the 
Breathitt administration was supporting a former high official 
in the Combs administration against the incumbent Senate ma- 
jority leader who had been chosen for that post with Waterfield’s 
support. In Madison neither candidate was an incumbent. In 
Scott the administration was supporting a former governor 
against an incumbent senator. All three races were relatively 
close; the administration-supported candidates in Daviess and in 
Scott won, while the one in Madison was defeated. The propor- 
tion of respondents supporting each candidate approximated the 
proportion doing so in each county as a whole. 

Approximately 14 per cent of the voters gave as a reason for 
their vote the alliance of a legislative candidate with either 
Breathitt or Waterfield. In answer to a subsequent question 
about whether this factionalism influenced their vote in any way, 
about one-fourth of the voters answered affirmatively. In answer- 
ing both questions, voters emphasized factionalism most in Da- 
viess County, where the records of the two candidates made that 
race the sharpest confrontation between factions of any in the 
state. But voters supporting the opponent of the Breathitt ad- 
ministration were twice as likely (41 per cent) to say that fac- 
tionalism influenced their vote than were those supporting the 
administration-backed candidate. On the other hand, in Madison 
County half of those supporting the administration candidate 
and only one out of twenty-nine supporting his opponent said 
that factionalism influenced the vote. In Scott County about 
one-sixth of the supporters of each candidate said that factional- 
ism had some effect on their vote. The proportion of voters who 
accurately perceived the support given by Breathitt and Water- 


8. Middle- and upper-income precincts were chosen because it was as- 
sumed that voters in these areas would be more likely to be informed about 
the factional alignments of candidates. The precincts were balanced geo- 
graphically, and precincts were chosen in which (as a whole) the vote for 
the two candidates approximated the vote in the whole county. A table of 
random numbers was used to choose respondents from among those who, 
according to voting records, had voted in the primary. The voters were 
polled, by the author and several graduate students, in a three-week period 
immediately following the primary. It should be emphasized that the study 
was only exploratory, that the respondents were a sample of only a few 
precincts in each county, and that the sample was much too small for the 
results to have statistical validity even as a measure of opinion in the 
precincts being polled. 
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field to one or both candidates ranged from two-thirds in Da- 
viess, to one-half in Madison, and only one-third in Scott. In most 
cases voters who accurately perceived the factional alignment 
were no more likely to be consistent than those who did not; that 
is, they were no more likely to have voted for candidates of the 
same faction in the 1963 gubernatorial race and the 1965 legisla- 
tive race. One reason for this inconsistency in some counties was 
that a number of respondents had changed their attitude toward 
the Breathitt administration in the two years since the guberna- 
torial primary. 

Voters in Madison County who gave factional reasons for 
supporting the administration’s candidate were sometimes artic- 
ulate about their support for the administration and particularly 
for its educational policies. Several of these voters were con- 
nected with the state college in that county; others were simply 
critical of Lieutenant Governor Waterfield. In Daviess County a 
number of voters supported the administration’s candidate be- 
cause of a belief that his affiliation would enable him to get things 
done for the county. Many voters in Daviess County complained 
that the administration had neglected the needs of the county, 
particularly for roads; some of them thought that the solution 
was to elect a pro-administration senator. But a larger number of 
voters in Daviess expressed this same complaint and gave it as 
their reason for voting against the administration’s candidate. 
Others who voted against the administration simply explained 
that they were opposed to “machine control’ or “hand-picked 
candidates.”’ Daviess was the only county in which a substantial 
number of voters for the anti-administration candidate empha- 
sized factionalism. 

A tabulation of all the reasons given for voting in the three 
counties (including more than one reason for some voters) shows 
that personal acquaintance was the most frequent reason cited ; 
30 per cent said that they or members of their family knew the 
candidate personally, and in the case of three candidates who 
were running in their home county 42 per cent of their support- 
ers listed this reason. The personal qualities of the candidates 
were mentioned by 28 per cent of the voters, often in quite vague 
terms, and the record or experience of candidates was mentioned 
by 24 per cent of the voters—particularly in the case of legisla- 
tive incumbents and of the former governor. All these reasons 
were mentioned more often than was factionalism (14 per cent). 
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Only 7 per cent made any reference to issues, usually in connec- 
tion with support of or opposition to the administration, but 
another 5 per cent stressed the ability of a candidate to do more 
for the county. 

These scattered polls during three election years suggest sev- 
eral speculative conclusions. There do not appear to be many 
Kentucky voters whose factional loyalty is as strong as party 
identification normally would be; that is, there are not many who 
vote for a legislative candidate simply because he is identified 
with a faction. Several factors may increase the likelihood of 
factional voting. One is the prominent identification of candi- 
dates with factions, such as occurred in 1965 in Daviess County. 
Another is the existence of a highly salient issue that causes 
voters to be strongly pro-administration or anti-administration, 
or that leads them to support a man who can “do more for the 
county” because of his ties to the administration. Most of those 
polled were from upper- and middle-income sections, and some 
rough correlation was noted between higher income (and pre- 
sumably education) and familiarity with factional alignments. It 
is probable that in lower-income precincts many voters are indi- 
rectly affected by factions in the sense that they follow the advice 
of political leaders who are supporting a legislative candidate for 
factional reasons. Though factional alignment might be a deci- 
sive factor in a close election, the results of our limited opinion 
surveys suggest that most voters make their choice of legislative 
candidates because of personal acquaintance with the candidate 
or because they have a favorable impression or image of the 
candidate’s personal qualifications or experience—an impression 
that is often articulated in vague terms. 


LOUISIANA 


The political system of Louisiana is generally regarded as the 
best example of a single-party bifactional system in the South. It 
is rooted in the complex economic, religious, ethnic, and urban- 
rural divisions within that state. It was Huey Long, elected 
governor in 1928, who captured the support of the state’s dirt- 
farmers and inaugurated a program of liberal reforms and gen- 
erous spending that forced most of the voters to choose sides as 
supporters or opponents of the Long regime. Not only his policies 
but his colorful personality and his ruthless political tactics left 
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on the state an imprint that has never been erased. After Huey 
Long’s death by assassination in 1935, Earl Long sought to con- 
tinue the dynasty. Elected lieutenant governor in 1936, he suc- 
ceeded Governor Leche, who resigned under a cloud of scandal in 
1939. After narrow defeats for governor and lieutenant governor 
in 1940 and 1944, Earl Long was elected governor in 1948 and 
re-elected in 1956. Allan P. Sindler, author of the standard work 
on Louisiana politics, grants Huey Long “the lion’s share of the 
credit for the pervasiveness, durability, and substantive meaning 
of recent Louisiana bifactionalism. . . . The distracting appeals 
of localism and personality were reduced to minimal influence as 
the bulk of voters affiliated themselves, in a close approximation 
to the two-party system, with the two major factions, Long and 
anti-Long.’’® 


The changing face of bifactionalism. Louisiana does not fit one 
of V. O. Key’s criteria for a bifactional system; the two leading 
candidates usually get much less than 100 per cent of the vote. 
Between 1928 and 1936 the proportion of votes polled by the top 
two candidates for governor rose from 72 to nearly 100 per cent, 
but since that time it has gradually declined, ranging from 75 to 
44 per cent. The use of the runoff election encourages a multiplic- 
ity of candidates. In the Louisiana version of bifactionalism as 
many as four or five serious candidates run for governor, each of 
them identified in the public mind as a Long man or an anti-Long 
man. The effect of the first primary is usually to select the 
strongest Long and anti-Long candidates for the runoff. The 
losing candidates in the first primary, after bargaining with the 
leaders, usually endorse one of those who are in the runoff. 
Sindler has demonstrated, however, that these candidates are 
seldom able to guarantee delivery of their supporters’ votes to a 
runoff candidate. The factional loyalties of most voters are 
strong enough to determine their vote in the runoff, and “the 
run-off primary influence of the losing candidate in the first 
primary is overshadowed by the orientation of his followers 
towards the bifactional system.’’? The 1959-60 runoff was the 
first one since Huey Long’s appearance in which a Long candi- 
date did not make the runoff. 


9. Allan P. Sindler, “Bifactional Rivalry as an Alternative to Two-Party 
Competition in Louisiana,” American Political Science Review, XLIX 
(1955), 648. 

10. Ibid., p. 653. 
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The strongest electoral evidence of bifactionalism in Louisiana 
is found in the continuity of voting patterns in the 64 parishes. A 
study of the eight gubernatorial primaries from 1928 through 
1956 shows that the Long candidate won in at least six primaries 
in 26 parishes; there were only 5 parishes, however, won by the 
anti-Long candidate in at least five primaries.“ A more accurate 
way of identifying parishes with consistent factional loyalties is 
to find those which regularly ranked in the top half or the bottom 
half of the parishes in terms of their percentage of the vote for 
the Long candidate. For this purpose Sindler selected eight pri- 
maries from 1928 through 1952 involving contests for governor, 
senator, or lieutenant governor in which factional lines were 
most clearly drawn. The addition of a ninth election, the 1956 
gubernatorial primary, includes the most recent primary with 
clear factional lines. There are 22 parishes that were in the top 
half for Long candidates in at least seven of the nine primaries, 
and 14 of these met this standard in at least eight primaries. 
There are 22 parishes in the bottom half for Long in at least 
seven primaries, and 13 of these were anti-Long in at least eight 
of the nine. These 44 parishes represent, in equal numbers, the 
hard core of Long and anti-Long strength. The fact that 44 of the 
64 parishes were so consistent in their voting is powerful evi- 
dence of bifactionalism.” 

Sindler has described the demographic base of the two fac- 
tions: “The heart of Longism lay in the cut-over uplands of 
northern and west-central Louisiana, populated by relatively few 
Negroes and by many poorer white farmers.” In addition several 
of the bossed parishes in the southeast and several southern 
sugar-growing parishes supported Long. “The core areas of per- 
sistent anti-Long sentiment encompassed the urban parishes, Or- 
leans excepted, the plantation areas of the upper Mississippi and 
Red River deltas, West and East Feliciana, and most of the 
Sugar Bowl parishes.’ In addition, Long candidates could 
usually count on substantial support from labor unions and 
Negro voters in the urban parishes. 

The 1959-60 gubernatorial primary was an unusual one in 


11. William C. Havard, Rudolf Heberle, and Perry H. Howard, The 
Louisiana Elections of 1960 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1968), p. 31. 

12. Allan P. Sindler, Huey Long’s Louisiana (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Eee pp. 249-251. 
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several respects. As governor, Earl Long had experienced in- 
creasing difficulties in trying to maintain control over the legisla- 
ture, particularly with regard to tax measures and racial issues. 
The Long faction was beset by organizational splintering and 
embarrassed by the events surrounding Earl Long’s temporary 
confinement in a mental institution. Abandoning his earlier plan 
to resign as governor (in an effort to avoid the constitutional bar 
to successive terms) and run for re-election, Long ran for lieu- 
tenant governor but finished third and was eliminated from the 
runoff. (He died not long after.) Long’s running mate ran a poor 
fourth and the other candidate in the Long faction was fifth. 
Jimmie Davis and deLesseps Morrison, the two gubernatorial 
candidates in the runoff, were both clearly identified as anti-Long 
candidates. William Rainach, who ran third, appealed primarily 
to the segregationist vote; as a consequence, both candidates in 
the runoff campaign sought to win the votes of segregationists, 
with Davis proving to be more successful. 

The pattern of voting in the 1960 gubernatorial runoff pri- 
mary is noteworthy because it marked a sharp departure from 
previous patterns. With few exceptions, it was a north-south 
division. Davis carried every county in the three northern 
congressional districts (except Avoyelles, a Catholic parish) ; 
except for a few parishes—mostly urban—his margin in the 
runoff was over 75 per cent. Morrison, a Catholic, liberal, re- 
form-oriented mayor of New Orleans, carried Orleans Parish 
(by 59 per cent) and those southern parishes that are most 
heavily Catholic and, with some exceptions, most urbanized. He 
did not carry a parish in which the Catholic proportion of church 
membership is less than 75 per cent. In the first primary James 
Noe, Long’s running mate, received factional support; of the 22 
parishes identified as consistent supporters of Longite candi- 
dates, 18 were in the top half and 14 in the top quartile of 
parishes in percentage of votes for Noe. In the runoff, however, 
the Long parishes were divided—those in the north supporting 
Davis and most of those in the south supporting Morrison. Of the 
22 parishes, 15 were in the top half of Davis’s parishes and 7 
were in the top half of Morrison’s.“* 

In the 1963-64 primary Morrison made his third bid for the 
gubernatorial nomination, and his one-third of the votes in the 


14. Havard, Heberle, and Howard, The Louisiana Elections of 1960, chap. 
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Table 3.3. Louisiana Democratic gubernatorial primaries, 1948— 
1964 (in percentages) 








Year Candidate Affiliation 1st primary Runoff 
1948 Earl Long Longite 41.5 65.9 
Sam Jones anti-Long 22.9 34.1 
Jimmie Morrison dissident Longite 19.8 
Robert Kennon anti-Long 15.8 
1952 Robert Kennon anti-Long 2D 61.4 
Carlos Spaht Longite 22.8 38.6 
Hale Boggs anti-Long 18.7 
James McLemore anti-Long 15.3 
William Dodd dissident Longite 11.9 
Other 9.8 
1956 Earl Long Longite 51.4 None 
deLesseps Morrison  anti-Long 23.4 required 
Frederick Preaus anti-Long eT 
Other 13.5 
1959-— Jimmie Davis anti-Long 2D.0 54.1 
1960 deLesseps Morrison  anti-Long oe 45.9 
William Rainach anti-Long 17.0 
James Noe Longite 11.6 
William Dodd dissident Longite 10.1 
Other 3.0 
1963— John McKeithen Longite 17.6 B22 
1964 deLesseps Morrison  anti-Long 33.5 47.8 
Gillis Long Longite 15S 
Robert Kennon anti-Long 14.2 
Shelby Jackson 11.6 
Other 7.5 


ST 


first primary was almost identical to the combined vote polled by 
two Long candidates: Gillis Long, who had Senator Russell 
Long’s support, and John McKeithen, who had the support of 
Earl Long’s widow and won a place in the runoff. The remark- 
able feature of the 1964 runoff was that it so nearly duplicated 
the 1960 runoff. Thirty-one of the 32 parishes strongest for Davis 
were in the top half of the parishes in terms of support for 
McKeithen, and 13 of these were in the top quartile for both 
candidates. Thirty-one parishes were among the 32 with the 
largest percentage for Morrison in both runoffs. The success of a 
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Longite candidate in winning nomination with the support of the 
same parishes that had nominated an anti-Long candidate four 
years earlier suggests that a major realignment in factions is 
occurring. It is too early to tell whether the Long and anti-Long 
factions have been displaced by a new bifactionalism. In both the 
1960 and 1964 primary elections, the segregation issue played a 
prominent part, and Morrison was attacked as an integrationist 
by his opponents. Just as important is the nature of Morrison’s 
support. In both races Morrison was unable to win majorities 
outside the heavily Catholic parishes (except for East Baton 
Rouge in 1964). It is evident that racial, religious, and geo- 
graphic factors overshadowed the traditional factionalism in 
both primary elections. The northern rural farmers, who repre- 
sented the original source of Long factional strength, were pre- 
sumably expressing deep-seated racial and religious attitudes 
rather than viewpoints on economic issues in voting twice 
against Morrison. Despite the consistency of the 1960-64 voting 
patterns, it does not seem likely that either racial issues—which 
are likely to fade in importance—or the religious question— 
which is related to a particular candidate—can form a stable 
basis for a new version of bifactionalism. Nor is it at all certain 
that the traditional Long faction, with its rural Populist base, 
will survive Earl Long’s death. Moreover, Morrison injected an 
element of urban-based liberalism that was obscured by the ra- 
cial and religious issues but will not disappear from state poli- 
tics. The strength demonstrated by the Republican gubernatorial 
candidate in 1964 has added another element of uncertainty. 
More than at any time since Huey Long’s administration, Loui- 
siana politics is in flux and the future of bifactionalism is in 
doubt. 


Statewide tickets. According to Sindler, the practice of cam- 
paigning as a ticket by candidates for state office antedated Huey 
Long and grew out of the New Orleans political machine’s cus- 
tom of endorsing candidates for each office.’* Since 1932, serious 
gubernatorial candidates have regularly run with a state ticket 
including candidates for some or all of the statewide elective 
offices. Candidates for lesser offices who have a strong statewide 
following are likely to be endorsed by several gubernatorial can- 


15. The description of state and local slating practices is largely based on 
Sindler, “Bifactional Rivalry as an Alternative to Two-Party Competition 
in Louisiana” and Huey Long’s Louisiana, chap. 9. 
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didates, all of whom hope to benefit from this popularity. A 
gubernatorial candidate usually tries to put together a ticket that 
has geographic and ethnic balance. Candidates for lesser office 
seldom win unless they are slated on the ticket of a major contend- 
er for the governorship. This does not mean that a single ticket 
regularly sweeps the election for all offices. Some of the candi- 
dates for lesser offices, who are not limited to a single term, often 
develop enough statewide support to win even if they are asso- 
ciated with a losing ticket, but even the most popular candidates 
for such posts usually need the support derived from a place on 
some factional ticket to provide the margin of votes necessary for 
victory. Straight-ticket voting is more common in the runoff than 
in the first primary, but even in the runoffs members of a ticket 
may differ substantially in relative strength from parish to par- 
ish. During the campaign the gubernatorial candidates do most 
of the speaking and urge the voters to approve the entire ticket, 
while the lesser candidates make joint appearances with the 
gubernatorial candidate and tour the state more quietly mending 
political fences and shaking hands with friends. Because many of 
the statewide posts have few policy-making functions, statewide 
ticketing is primarily a device for winning primary elections 
rather than a means by which a successful gubernatorial candi- 
date can insure agreement among the elected officials on policy 
issues faced by his administration. 


Slating at the parish level. Local slating arrangements in Loui- 
siana vary so widely, depending on the locality, the time period, 
and the personalities involved, as to make generalizations haz- 
ardous. In many parishes there are commonly two local factions, 
often distinguished only by the fact that one is in and one is out 
of power. Frequently in local primaries there are two slates, each 
headed by a candidate for sheriff. The sheriff is the key figure in 
parish politics because of his responsibility for tax collection and 
law enforcement; in those southern parishes where gambling is 
common this latter factor is most important. Candidates run 
together as a slate in order to pool their political assets (friends 
and relatives) and their financial resources. An alliance between 
members of a parish slate and a gubernatorial candidate develops 
when it serves mutual interests. State law regarding the appoint- 
ment of poll commissioners encourages such alliances. Only can- 
didates for local offices can select poll commissioners in the first 
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primary, and only gubernatorial candidates can make the choice 
in a runoff. Consequently, state candidates need local allies in the 
first primary, and local candidates need state allies in the second. 
Moreover, the incentive for an alliance is stronger in those par- 
ishes, primarily in the south, where electoral practices—such as 
extensive voting by illiterate or disabled persons—make the poll 
commissioners most important. The gubernatorial candidate also 
seeks alignment with a strong local slate in order to have a local 
organization at his disposal to get out the vote. Local candidates 
often receive financial support from gubernatorial candidates 
and also hope to benefit from the coattails of a gubernatorial 
candidate who is popular in the parish. 

Alignments between state and local candidates involve risks as 
well as benefits, and the timing and form of these alignments 
may be dictated by complex tactical considerations. In the first 
primary the gubernatorial candidate needs poll commissioners 
and the local slate needs financial help. Neither wants to be 
publicly aligned with a candidate or slate that is eliminated 
before the runoff. Local candidates are particularly reluctant to 
endorse only one in a large field of gubernatorial candidates; 
they risk inviting the hostility of local supporters of all other 
candidates. Consequently some alignments are not made until the 
runoff, and others are made secretly and then publicized after the 
first primary. Some alignments may not be publicized at all. The 
state and local candidates involved may have limited objectives, 
involving financing, poll commissioners, organizational work, but 
not including the advantages (and risks) of public alliance. If 
slating is not customary in the parish or if one partner fears that 
public association with the other would cost him votes, the align- 
ment may remain secret. In a parish where one state faction has 
been traditionally strong, most of the local candidates may en- 
dorse a single gubernatorial candidate. Under these conditions 
gubernatorial candidates may have little to gain by becoming 
entangled with local slates. Local candidates may, however, pro- 
vide assistance for a gubernatorial candidate who is too weak in 
the parish to be an asset but who will provide patronage for the 
local politicians if he wins the governorship. Local candidates 
have a wide range of choices and several factors to consider in 
determining whether, when, and how publicly to align with guber- 
natorial candidates. These choices do not mean that the candidates 
have complete freedom in choosing a faction or candidate at the 
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state level. Some local politicians are so well known for their 
Long or anti-Long allegiance that their loyalties are known or at 
least assumed without any public announcement. Local politi- 
cians change sides sometimes—more often, it appears, than the 
average voter does—but many of them have long and consistent 
Long or anti-Long records. The decline of factionalism in the last 
two elections has also reduced the number of local candidates 
who make any alliances with state candidates. 

Legislative candidates in many respects are like other candi- 
dates at the local level, with the same reasons for seeking the help 
provided by membership on a slate. They seldom are identified as 
leaders of a slate but participate in one led by a more influential 
local politician such as the sheriff or a candidate for that post. 
Gubernatorial candidates have particularly strong reasons, be- 
yond those already discussed, for endorsing legislative candi- 
dates. A governor wants legislators who can be counted on to 
support his program in the legislature, and endorsements can be 
used to win such support. Incumbent legislators with a legislative 
record of loyalty to the Long faction were particularly likely to 
win endorsement from Earl Long and from some of the other 
Longite candidates for governor. Legislative candidates are the 
only local candidates who are likely to make any reference to 
state issues in their campaign, but a majority of legislative races 
are focused on local issues. Sindler estimated that in 1952 about 
60 per cent of the House races for which data were available 
were confined to local issues.’® Where legislative slating is most 
common, it grows out of traditional slating practices at the local 
level, and it is doubtful that many voters who cast a ballot for a 
legislative candidate do so with the conscious intention of provid- 
ing voting support in the legislature for a potential governor. 

In some parishes slating is common; in others it is rare. It 
often seems to be a matter of local tradition. In his interviews 
and questionnaires Sindler found some respondents saying that 
publicized local tickets had never been used and other reporting 
that such tickets were the standard practice.” Publicized local 
slates are more common in some of the southern parishes where 
politics is more highly organized and a larger proportion of votes 
can be “delivered.” In those northern parishes where public slat- 
ing is not traditional, local candidates apparently fear that the 


16. Huey Long’s Louisiana, p. 282. 
17. Ibid., pp. 276-281. 
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publicizing of a slate will arouse local resentment and create the 
specter of a political machine. In several of the more urbanized 
parishes most legislative candidates run as independents. In Or- 
leans, however, local slates aligned with gubernatorial candidates 
regularly appear. 

A rough measure of geographic differences with regard to 
legislative slating is possible. Allan Sindler identified the par- 
ishes in which one or more of the legislative or local candidates 
was aligned with a gubernatorial candidate in the 1948 and 1952 
primaries. His data, based on extensive use of questionnaires and 
press reports, include public alignments as well as some that 
were well known to observers but not publicized.4® A study of 
press reports on legislative slating in 1956 and 1960 (very few in 
the latter year) makes possible a computation of slating proce- 
dures in four primary elections. Table 3.4 demonstrates that 
alignments of legislative and local candidates with gubernatorial 
candidates were common in most of the heavily Catholic parishes 
in the south and in a smaller proportion of the remaining south- 
ern parishes. In northern Louisiana the pattern was more var- 
ied; most of the parishes where slating was rare or non-existent 
are in the north. In the northern sector the parishes traditional 
in their support for Long are more likely to have had slates in the 
period under consideration. Twelve of the fourteen traditional 
Long parishes and only six of the fourteen other parishes in the 
north had high or medium levels of alignment between legislative 
or local candidates and state tickets. (The measurement of slat- 
ing for House candidates is more precise than that for candidates 
running for the Senate because the alliances of an individual 
candidate for the Senate may have been less publicized in some 
parishes than in others. The right-hand columns of Table 3.4, 
although less precise, tell more about traditional practices in a 
parish because they include a larger number of cases.) 

One reason it is difficult to measure both the extent and the 
impact of legislative slates is that the publicity given to such 
alignments can take many forms. Alignments are often formed 
before the first primary and not publicized before the runoff; if 
one or both of the partners wins without a runoff or is elimi- 
nated, the alliance may never be publicized. Under some circum- 
stances, a legislative candidate’s reputation as a Long or anti- 


18. I am indebted to Allan P. Sindler, who permitted me to examine his 
questionnaire and other data at length. 
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Long man may be widespread in the parish despite the lack of 
formal ticketing. When there is a public display of slating it 
often takes the form of advertisements in the press. Legislative 
candidates may include in their advertising letters of endorse- 
ment from a gubernatorial candidate. On some occasions the 


Table 3.4. Geographic distribution of local slates aligned with, 
state tickets in Louisiana Democratic primaries 


One or more House candi- Senatorial, House, or local 


dates on gubernatorial candidates on guberna- 
slate, 1948-60 torial slate, 1948—-56t 
Three Two Oneor High Medium Low 
elec- elec- no elec- fre- fre- fre- 
Parishes« tions tions tion quency quency quency 
North 5 7 16 1 11 10 
Non-Catholic 
south 2 5 4 3 6 2 
Catholic 
south 8 10 i 16 a 2 
Total 15 22 PAT 26 24 14 





* Northern parishes are all those in the three northern congressional 
districts (4th, 5th, and 8th) except Avoyelles. Catholic parishes (all south- 
ern) are those in which Catholics constitute at least 75 per cent of church 
membership. 

+ Senate and House primaries in 1948, 1952, and 1956 are included. 
Local races are included for 1948 and 1952. Parishes with a high frequency 
of slating had slates at least six out of eight possible times or four out of 
five possible House or local primaries. Those with low frequency had slating 
in no more than three of eight possible races and no more than one House 
or local race. All local races are considered as one and are counted if there 
was any candidate for a local office who was slated with a gubernatorial 
candidate in a given year. 


legislative candidate’s connection with a state ticket is not so 
clear-cut. A legislative candidate may simply announce his en- 
dorsement of a gubernatorial candidate, particularly if the latter 
is expected to carry the parish. Sometimes the legislative candi- 
date may word his advertising in such a way as to create the 
impression that he has the support of a gubernatorial candidate, 
and sometimes two legislative candidates will both claim endorse- 
ment from the same man. In 1964 deLesseps Morrison sought a 
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court order to prevent a legislative candidate in New Orleans 
from publicly claiming that he had Morrison’s support. Less 
publicized but perhaps equally effective in some parishes is the 
use of sample ballots at the polls that indicate an entire ticket of 
state and local candidates. In some primary campaigns, but by no 
means all, one or more of the gubernatorial candidates has toured 
the state making public endorsements of legislative candidates in 
their home parishes. The most notable recent example was that 
of Earl Long in 1956. 

Alignments between state and legislative candidates not only 
vary from parish to parish but also from year to year. The two 
election campaigns for which most information is available, 1948 
and 1952, were ones in which lines of conflict between Long and 
anti-Long forces were clearly drawn. Long was the successful 
gubernatorial candidate in 1948 and was unsuccessful in 1952 in 
an attempt to designate Carlos Spaht as his successor. In 1948 
candidates for the House were slated with gubernatorial candi- 
dates (including Long in nearly every case) in 38 parishes; 
senatorial candidates were similarly slated in 48 parishes. In 
1952 candidates for the House in 43 parishes and for the Senate 
in 46 parishes were slated with one or more gubernatorial candi- 
dates. 

In 1956 Earl Long won the gubernatorial nomination in the 
first primary, and this victory enabled him to campaign for 
legislative candidates from a position of unusual strength while 
at the same time it eliminated the possibility of publicized con- 
nections in the runoff between legislative candidates and other 
state leaders. Earl Long toured the state extensively, speaking in 
behalf of legislative candidates, and his letters of endorsement 
were widely publicized in newspaper advertising. Even in par- 
ishes that Long had not carried, his endorsement was valued by 
legislative candidates because he was the governor-designate and 
because many local voters could be expected to vote for candidates 
in good standing with the man who would exercise the powers of 
the governor’s office for the next four years. The press reported 
that Long endorsed about 40 candidates for the 70 legislative 
seats being contested in the runoff, and that about three-quarters 
of his candidates won. Many of these had become well known as 
Long men in their previous political careers or legislative experi- 
ence. It is possible to identify 9 senatorial candidates represent- 
ing 23 parishes and 25 House candidates representing 20 parish- 
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es—in addition to a full slate in Orleans Parish—who had Long’s 
endorsement in the runoff or, in a few cases, in the first primary 
where there was no runoff. 

In the 1959-60 and 1963-64 primaries, there was a sharp 
decline outside New Orleans in the public alignment of legislative 
candidates with gubernatorial candidates. The decline in Earl 
Long’s political influence was so great that in the 1959-60 pri- 
mary both legislative and other local candidates were reluctant to 
proclaim a public alignment with the Long faction. Other guber- 
natorial candidates made relatively few public efforts to follow 
Long’s precedent and endorse legislative candidates. The fac- 
tional fluidity that characterized that primary election was not 
conducive to alignments. Outside Orleans Parish, legislative 
slates—all involving candidates for the House—could be identi- 
fied in only five parishes. If legislative slating was more extensive 
than that, which is possible, it was also concealed from public 
view. In Orleans Parish, both deLesseps Morrison and Jimmie 
Davis had nearly complete legislative slates that were publicized 
in the press in the first primary and the runoff in 1959-60. In the 
1963-64 primaries there were very few reports in the press of 
alliances between gubernatorial and legislative candidates out- 
side New Orleans. It is apparent that the major candidates for 
governor made little effort to get commitments from legislative 
candidates or to endorse them. In Orleans Parish, Morrison en- 
dorsed a slate of legislative candidates in both the first and the 
runoff primaries; the “Regular Democratic” organization, which 
endorsed Gillis Long in the first primary and shifted support to 
McKeithen in the runoff, also endorsed legislative slates in both 
primaries in 1963-64. 


Effect of slating on the voters. Does the practice of slating 
have any effect on the voting of those who cast ballots for legisla- 
tive candidates? Even a tentative answer to this question would 
require more detailed information than is available about slating 
and other aspects of the campaigns in specific parishes. A fully 
adequate answer would require extensive polling of Louisiana 
voters, and no such research has been done. The only available 
evidence takes the form of election returns. There are two ways 
in which slating arrangements might affect voting behavior. The 
effect would be direct if a voter were aware of the alliance 
between candidates for governor and for the legislature and if he 
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voted for both because of this alliance. Such an action would 
imply that he was favorable to one candidate (for either office) 
and voted for the second because he knew the first candidate had 
endorsed him. There is no way to isolate this direct effect of 
slating except by survey research studies. Slating might indi- 
rectly affect voting in several ways. Precinct workers might be 
active in support of both candidates, or joint financing might 
permit extensive campaigning by both candidates ina parish. 

Election returns can tell us whether a pair of candidates who 
were slated together were equally successful in certain parishes 
or precincts. Election returns cannot prove how many voters 
voted a “straight ticket” for the two men, but—particularly if 
the results are one-sided—they can make possible intelligent 
speculation about whether there was much straight-ticket voting. 
Another limitation of election returns is that they provide no 
evidence about the motivations of voters. Where it appears that a 
large proportion of the voters supported two candidates on the 
same slate, there is no way of telling how many of these voters 
knew or cared about the slate; the effects of slating may have 
been entirely indirect. 

Outside Orleans Parish there has been no consistent pattern of 
victories by legislative candidates who were slated with the gu- 
bernatorial candidate winning each parish. There are too many 
variations in slating patterns and too many other factors that 
might have some effect for such a pattern to emerge. In 1952 
there were numerous cases of legislative candidates winning de- 
spite parish losses by gubernatorial allies. Comparison is more 
difficult in 1956 because there was no gubernatorial runoff pri- 
mary. We have already noted that Earl Long publicly endorsed a 
large number of candidates in the runoff, in most cases success- 
fully. The fact that he had won the first primary made his 
endorsement effective even in parishes he had not carried. 

A more accurate measurement of the effects of slating is the 
use of precinct election returns. For selected parishes we have 
calculated the percentage won in each precinct by a gubernato- 
rial and a legislative candidate who were slated together and 
have found the Spearman rank order correlation coefficient (r;) 
for these two ranks of percentages. If the precincts were ranked 
in order by percentages for the two candidates and the order 
were identical, the correlation coefficient would be 1.000; if the 
order were exactly opposite, the correlation coefficient would be 
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— 1.000. A coefficient of .000 would indicate no relationship at all 
between the two rankings. This statistical technique provides 
only a rough measurement of the relationship between the voting 
strengths of two candidates. It does not distinguish between 
large and small differences in the vote from precinct to precinct. 
The use of percentages is necessary because precincts vary in 
size, but numerically small differences among small precincts 
may be exaggerated by the use of percentages. A rank order 
correlation provides no information about cause and effect; it 
simply shows to what extent two candidates share the same 
strengths and weaknesses from precinct to precinct. However, if 
there is a high correlation, demonstrating that two candidates 
were consistently strong in some precincts and consistently weak 
in others, we are justified in speculating that there was a high 
level of straight-ticket voting—for whatever reason or reasons. 
It should be kept in mind that a high rank order correlation 
might occur despite wide differences in the voting strengths of 
two candidates. The gubernatorial candidate’s percentages, for 
example, might range from 80 to 45 while a legislative candi- 
date’s ranged from 60 to 20 per cent. Obviously this difference 
would imply a lower level of straight-ticket voting than if the 
two candidates had identical percentages in some precincts. But 
if one candidate were consistently ten or twenty points ahead of 
the other from precinct to precinct, this would still be a good clue 
to the effects of slating. One candidate might be more popular or 
better known in a parish, but a high rank order correlation would 
still indicate that a substantial proportion of voters were voting 
a straight ticket. In a sense the rank order correlation is a 
device for keeping constant the inherent popularity of the can- 
didates while measuring the degree of association between them 
in terms of variation from precinct to precinct. 

Rank order correlations can be used more successfully in the 
runoff primaries, both because there are only two candidates for 
each office and because slates are more likely to have been formed 
and to have been publicized in that primary than in the first one. 
Often each of the legislative candidates is slated with a different 
gubernatorial candidate; when this happens the effects of slating 
should be greater than when only one legislative candidate is 
slated. (If this is the case, of course, the rank order correlation 
fails to show whether one or the other slating arrangement had a 
greater effect on the voters.) 
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In many parishes a cursory look at the total votes for legisla- 
tive and gubernatorial candidates shows that there is no close 
parallel in the voting. Rank order correlation was only used in 
parishes when the total vote figures suggested that some pattern 
might emerge. This technique was not used in an effort to esti- 
mate the effect of slating throughout Louisiana. (To do so would 
require extensive statistical analysis exceeding the resources 
available for this study.) The purpose of calculating rank order 
correlations was to determine the maximum effects of slating. 
Was slating ever so important in any Louisiana parish as to 
result in a high correlation in the voting for legislative and 
gubernatorial candidates? Was it ever comparable to the 
straight-ticket voting that occurs in two-party systems? 

Rank order correlations were calculated between legislative 
and gubernatorial candidates outside New Orleans for six par- 
ishes in the 1948 runoff and for seven parishes in the 1952 runoff. 
The resulting correlation coefficients ranged from .951 to —.280. 
Hight of the coefficients, ranging from .616 to .951, were signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. These eight races occurred primarily in 
southern parishes, in each case with both legislative candidates 
slated. In each of these races it seems safe to conclude that the 
slating had an important effect on the voting. There were two 
races with a correlation significant at the .05 level. These were in 
northern parishes where both candidates were slated, but the 
correlations are too low to suggest any strong effect of slating 
on the voting patterns. In two of the three races without a sig- 
nificant correlation, only one of the two legislative candidates 
was slated with a gubernatorial candidate. We can conclude that 
in the 1948 and 1952 races there was sometimes a significant 
correlation in the precinct vote of candidates who were slated 
together. A similar comparison was not attempted for the 1956 
primary because there was no gubernatorial runoff election. 

Statistical analysis suggests that slating has a consistently 
greater effect on voting patterns in Orleans Parish, where slating 
has become a more regular practice and where political organiza- 
tions are probably stronger than in most parishes. In Orleans 
Parish, House candidates are elected by ward; there are seven- 
teen wards, a few of which elected more than a single member. 
The major gubernatorial candidates had complete legislative 
slates (which only occasionally overlapped) in the runoff and 
usually in the first primary. A rough measure of straight-ticket 
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voting is a comparison of the wards won by each gubernatorial 
candidate in the runoff (or the first primary in 1956) and the 
wards carried by the legislative candidate endorsed by that gu- 
bernatorial candidate. In five elections from 1948 through 1964, 
there were 100 House races, and 70 of these were won by the 
legislative candidate who had the endorsement of the gubernato- 
rial candidate carrying that ward. There were 16 races won by a 
legislative candidate supported by the opposing gubernatorial 
candidate and 14 others in which there was no clear conflict 
between legislative candidates backed by the two major guberna- 
torial candidates. In no year did the proportion of legislative 
victories consistent with gubernatorial victories fall below 60 per 
cent. 

The use of rank order correlations in Orleans Parish reveals 
higher coefficients than were usually found in other parishes. As 
with other parishes, legislative races were selected for correla- 
tion analysis when the election totals suggested that there might 
be a substantial correlation in the precinct returns. The precinct 
returns for eight Senate and House candidates were correlated 
with gubernatorial returns in the 1952 runoff. In each case both 
legislative candidates were slated. The resulting coefficients 
ranged from .967 to .417, the four highest were .943 or better, 
and all except one were significant at the .01 level. These results 
suggest a remarkably high level of straight-ticket voting in some 
of the wards. In 1956 the absence of a gubernatorial runoff 
makes comparison difficult. A comparison of Ear] Long’s vote in 
the first primary with the vote for three Long-endorsed candi- 
dates in the second primary yields lower correlations of .528, 
.452, and .446, only one of these significant at the .05 level. 
Higher correlations were obtained in 1956 by comparing the 
precinct vote in the runoff for five pairs of Senate and House 
candidates, each of whom had Long’s endorsement. The correla- 
tions ranged from .758 to .910; three were significant at the .01 
level and two at the .05 level. These coefficients are roughly 
comparable to those found in the 1952 runoff contests in Orleans 
Parish. The ward election totals in the 1960 and 1964 runoffs do 
not suggest such consistent voting patterns, although in a few of 
the wards there is some indication of parallel voting trends. 
Rank order correlation analysis for legislative and gubernatorial 
contests in two wards for the 1964 runoff produced coefficients of 
.758 and .212, only the first significant at the .05 level. 
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On balance it is possible to conclude that, within the obvious 
limits of rank correlation analysis, we can find a remarkably 
high degree of consistency in the voting patterns for gubernato- 
rial and legislative candidates on the same slate in some New 
Orleans wards during some of the elections of recent years. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that slating has an impact, directly 
and/or indirectly, on voters in Orleans Parish that is greater 
than in most other Louisiana parishes. It is worth repeating that 
slating has a longer tradition and is more consistently practiced 
at the legislative level in Orleans than in nearly all other par- 
ishes. 

It is difficult to evaluate the correlation coefficients found in 
Louisiana legislative primaries and to compare straight-ticket 
voting with that found in two-party states because of the lack of 
comparable data for gubernatorial and legislative candidates of 
the same party in two-party elections. As a very rough compari- 
son, rank order correlation coefficients were computed from ten 
pairs of gubernatorial-legislative two-party contests picked at 
random in three states—Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
South Dakota—for which such data happened to be readily avail- 
able. The coefficients ranged from .975 to .580; half were .864 or 
above. All were significant at the .01 level. The coefficients found 
in Orleans Parish and in some of the other Louisiana parishes 
compare favorably with these. 


TEXAS 


In recent years the structure of the Texas Democratic party has 
been bifactional or, sometimes more precisely, trifactional. De- 
spite the persistent strength of this statewide factionalism, legis- 
lative candidates have not been identified with a gubernatorial 
faction. Legislative slates have been purely local, and endorse- 
ment of legislative candidates has been made by a variety of 
interest groups rather than by gubernatorial candidates. 


The nature of factions. Democratic factions in Texas can be 
distinguished on the bases of candidates, ideology, affiliated in- 
terests, geography, and attitude toward the national Democratic 
party. The liberal wing of the party has strong rural roots in the 
central and north central part of the state among agricultural 
counties, in many of which there is a strong Populist tradition. 
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Its urban strength derives from the groups that Franklin Roose- 
velt brought into the party: labor unions and Negro and Span- 
ish-American minorities. (Rural Negro and Spanish-American 
voters are distinctly less liberal.) The liberal Democrats have 
been loyal to the national Democratic party and its presidential 
candidates. Although the liberal wing has not elected a governor 
in the Democratic primary since James V. Allred during the New 
Deal, in 1962 it supported a candidate—Don Yarborough—who 
won 49 per cent of the vote in the runoff primary. Another 
candidate with strong liberal support, Ralph Yarborough, won a 
special election to the Senate in 1957 and won re-election to full 
terms in 1958 and 1964.” 

The conservative wing of the Democratic party has rural 
strength that is widely scattered throughout the state, but much 
of it is concentrated in western, southwestern, and south central 
parts of Texas, particularly in counties where the economy is 
dominated by livestock. The urban conservative strength is in the 
higher-income precincts. Most of the governors in the last quar- 
ter century were elected with some support from the conserva- 
tive wing, and in the legislature conservatives normally had a 
comfortable majority. The first split in the Texas Democratic 
party over national campaigns occurred in 1944, when two dele- 
gations—only one of which favored a fourth term for 
Roosevelt—went to the national convention. In 1952 and 1956 
Governor Allan Shivers supported Eisenhower for president, and 
enough Democrats followed his example to permit Eisenhower to 
carry the state twice. During his last four years in office Shivers 
was the acknowledged leader of the right wing, often referred to 
as the “Shivercrats.” 

Since 1956 the balance of power in the Democratic party has 
been held by a middle-of-the-road faction, personified by Sam 
Rayburn and Lyndon Johnson. This faction has sometimes been 
on the conservative side of primary races in Texas but it has 
remained firmly loyal to the national Democratic party. Governor 
Price Daniel, who succeeded Shivers in 1957, became increas- 
ingly identified with the moderate wing. In 1960 the state delega- 
tion to the national convention supported Johnson’s presidential 
ambitions, and the Kennedy-Johnson ticket carried the state. As 


19. For a detailed analysis of Democratic factions, see James R. Soukup, 
Clifton McCleskey, and Harry Holloway, Party and Factional Division in 
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the Republican party gained in members and won more votes in 
state elections, the right wing of the Democratic party lost 
strength. In 1962 John Connally, one of Lyndon Johnson’s closest 
allies, was elected governor. To accomplish this he had to elimi- 
nate several far-right candidates in the first primary, defeat a 
liberal (with 51 per cent) in a runoff, and beat the strongest 
Republican opposition yet encountered by a gubernatorial candi- 
date in the general election. The deep-seated antagonism between 
liberal Democrats and the Johnson-Connally wing persisted, and 
a desire to heal this breach was one factor that brought President 
Kennedy to Dallas in November of 1963. The events that made 
Johnson president brought a significant change in Texas faction- 
alism. As president, Johnson needed Senator Yarborough’s sup- 
port in Washington and found it necessary to support him 
against right-wing opposition in Texas. Governor Connally, a 
survivor of the Dallas tragedy, was able to consolidate support 
from a broad spectrum of Democrats to win the 1964 primary by 
an impressive margin. 

There is nothing simple about Democratic factional politics in 
Texas. It is a large, complex, diversified state. The labels of 
“liberalism” and “conservatism” are as vague and frequently 
confusing in Texas as elsewhere, but candidates frequently use 
these labels, and factionalism in that state has more of an ideo- 
logical and interest base than is true in most southern states. In 
some statewide elections there have been clear-cut conflicts be- 
tween liberal and conservative candidates. Texas does provide 
some support for two hypotheses about the effect of Republican 
growth on Democratic factionalism. The migration of voters to 
the Republican party has weakened the Democratic right wing. 
At the same time Republican growth, and the tactics of Lyndon 
Johnson, have helped to impose a tenuous kind of unity on the 
Democratic party. But the Democratic party remains diverse and 
divided.” 

Newspaper accounts frequently refer to legislative candidates 
as liberal or conservative. Analysts of the legislature also charac- 
terize legislators in this fashion, and tables for recent sessions of 
the legislature show the ups and downs in liberal and conserva- 
tive strength.” The perceptive voter in Texas has an opportunity, 
seldom enjoyed by other southern voters, to determine the ideo- 


20. See ibid., pp. 174-178. 
21. Ibid., p. 68. 
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logical posture of legislative candidates. We have noted that 
gubernatorial primaries similarly have an ideological pattern. 
Nevertheless, it is not the practice for gubernatorial candidates 
to endorse candidates for the legislature; neither do the latter 
advertise their support for gubernatorial candidates. The types 
of slates frequently found in Louisiana and Kentucky are not 
found in Texas. There is no single obvious explanation for this 
gap in the political system. The two-year term for governor has 
made impossible midterm endorsements such as Kentucky gov- 
ernors use. The size of the state, the frequency of elections, and 
the expense of campaigns may deprive gubernatorial candidates 
of the time, energy, and resources necessary for involvement in 
legislative races. The Texas governor has not traditionally been a 
“strong” governor, by the standards used in Louisiana and Ken- 
tucky, particularly in his dealings with the legislature.” 

If legislative and gubernatorial candidates run strictly inde- 
pendent races, it is reasonable to expect that those with similar 
ideological positions (such as those with a liberal reputation) 
would have the support of some of the same organized groups 
and individual voters. If this parallel support were extensive 
enough, there might be a link between gubernatorial and legisla- 
tive candidates that was significant though indirect. A survey of 
the 1962 House primaries provides only weak support for this 
hypothesis about parallel voting. In the 1962 gubernatorial run- 
off election Don Yarborough was the more liberal and John Con- 
nally the more conservative. Outside the major metropolitan 
counties, there were twenty-one counties in which a liberal de- 
feated one or more conservatives or moderates; Connally’s mar- 
gin ranged from 31 to 60 per cent and was 49 per cent in the 
median county. There were thirteen counties where a conserva- 
tive defeated one or more liberals or moderates; Connally’s mar- 
gin ranged from 37 to 64 per cent, with a median of 54 per cent. 
Although Connally was stronger in counties won by conservative 
legislative candidates, the contrast is small and is overshadowed 
by the wide range of gubernatorial percentages in the two cate- 
gories of counties. In the metropolitan counties, the pattern was 
even more confusing. Connally carried Bexar, Tarrant, and Dal- 
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las, in the first two of which liberal and moderate legislative 
candidates dominated. Yarborough carried Travis, Harris, and 
E11 Paso, in all of which conservative legislative candidates were 
more successful than liberals. Imprecise though these data are, 
they make it clear that voters frequently elected gubernatorial 
and legislative candidates whose ideological stands were in con- 
flict. Whether or not the labels “liberal” and “conservative” are 
meaningful to the Texas voter, they are not meaningful enough 
to produce any consistent pattern of voting for both gubernato- 
rial and legislative candidates who bear the same label. 


Legislative slates. In recent years there have been a few exam- 
ples in metropolitan counties of several legislative candidates 
running together as a slate, and sometimes this practice has 
resulted in a contest between a conservative and a liberal slate of 
candidates. This slating practice is encouraged by the high costs 
of campaigning for at-large elections in a metropolitan county 
and by the use of the place system, which avoids the embarrass- 
ment of candidates on the same slate running against each other. 
In Harris County (Houston) we find the best recent examples of 
such slates. Until 1958 conservative legislative candidates nor- 
mally won with a minimum of difficulty. In 1958 a liberal slate of 
candidates swept the legislative races in Harris County. Two 
years later conservative forces ran a well-organized campaign on 
behalf of a slate of candidates who won a narrow majority of the 
legislative seats against the liberal slate. In 1962 and again in 
1964 there were two slates of legislative candidates, and in both 
years the voters chose some members from each slate. In some of 
these races the members of the slates identified themselves as 
liberals or conservatives; in other cases they were easily identi- 
fied by their stand on an issue (the sales tax). In 1964 the liberal 
slate took the unusual step of endorsing candidates for the 
senatorial and gubernatorial races (Ralph and Don Yarbor- 
ough). 

In 1958, when the liberal slate swept Harris County, the mar- 
gins of victory for liberal candidates in two-man races and in the 
runoff contests were similar enough to suggest some pattern to 
the voting. In 1960, 1962, and 1964, however, the percentages won 
by members of a single slate varied much more widely. An analy- 
sis of precinct returns in 1960 suggests that there was relatively 
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little straight-faction voting in that legislative election. In both 
the 1962 and 1964 elections the incumbents had an advantage 
that overshadowed factional voting patterns. 

Legislative slates, sometimes identifiable as liberal and con- 
servative, have often been used in Bexar County (San Antonio), 
where they also serve the purpose of producing tickets that are 
ethnically balanced. In Dallas there has been some evidence of 
slating, with conservative legislators usually successful, but Re- 
publican legislative victories there in 1962 had the effect of re- 
ducing Democratic competition. There is also occasional evidence 
of slating in Tarrant (Fort Worth). Press accounts and newspa- 
per advertising provide only limited evidence of legislative slates, 
though these sources may provide a good way of measuring the 
information available to the average voter. In McLennan County 
(Waco) legislative candidates have co-operated in their cam- 
paigns with respect to tactical planning, financing, and recruit- 
ing supporters, but they have not been publicly associated as a 
slate except through the use of sample ballots distributed in some 
precincts. 


Endorsements. Of greater importance than the participation 
of legislative candidates on a slate in Texas primaries has been 
the endorsement of candidates by interest groups. Among the 
groups frequently making endorsements in those counties where 
they have strength are the AFL-CIO, various informal business 
groups, farm organizations, professional groups such as doctors, 
and a variety of Negro and Spanish-American groups. Usually 
candidates must take the initiative in seeking such endorsements, 
and usually they will be questioned by the groups before any 
endorsement is made. The endorsement may be publicized or may 
be made quietly. Information about it may be distributed to 
members of the group by announcements in local bulletins 
published by the group, sample ballots distributed to homes or at 
the polls, or by word of mouth. The effectiveness of such an 
endorsement depends on both the extent to which information 
about it is distributed and the extent to which voters recognize 
such groups as a legitimate source of voting cues. Where the 
practice of endorsements is widespread, the voters may be pro- 
vided with voting cues in the primary that are as important and 
influential as party labels in a general election. If labor and 
minority groups agree in their endorsements of a group of liberal 
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candidates while business interests endorse a group of conserva- 
tives, the result may be a kind of slating even though the candi- 
dates are not co-operating in a single slate. 

Group endorsements in legislative primaries are not, of course, 
unique to Texas, but they do appear to be more common— 
particularly in urban counties—than is true in most of the South. 
In some forty Texas counties, the AFL-CIO has central labor 
councils that make endorsements in legislative races. In the 1964 
legislative primary, for example, labor endorsed seventy-six can- 
didates. When possible, the unions try to recruit legislative can- 
didates to run against conservatives. Various statewide trade 
associations provide guidance to local business groups about leg- 
islative endorsements. Negro groups are becoming increasingly 
important in the metropolitan counties, but their impact on pri- 
mary elections has been reduced by divisions concerning endorse- 
ments. Spanish-American groups are becoming increasingly in- 
fluential in the southern part of the state, and in a few counties 
they have been able to elect slates of their own members to local 
offices. The cumulative effect of activities by a variety of endors- 
ing groups has been to present the voters in some metropolitan 
counties with as many as a dozen slates, more or less publicized, 
from which to choose. Labor and ethnic groups frequently en- 
dorse the same candidates and may even co-ordinate their en- 
dorsing activities informally, but in other cases the endorsements 
do not follow such a consistent pattern. 

Analysis of endorsing patterns in Texas is severely handi- 
capped by the absence of hard data. A case study of the 1962 
legislative primary in Travis County (Austin) by David M. 
Olson sheds light on practices that appear to be common in some 
other metropolitan counties.” The candidates for the four legisla- 
tive seats in Travis ran independent campaigns, and none of them 
co-operated with the others or with other state or local candi- 
dates. They also avoided entanglement in contests for control of 
the county party machinery. Candidates sought endorsements 
primarily by business, labor, and ethnic groups. Most candidates 
sought the support of more than a single group. Endorsements 
were granted only to those candidates who actively sought them, 
and several conservative candidates who took business support 
for granted were surprised to discover that they did not have it. 


23. Legislative Primary Elections in Austin, Texas, 1962 (Austin: Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs, University of Texas, 1963). 
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One source of business support was an informal group of busi- 
nessmen under the leadership of a man who had been active in 
Austin politics. Another source was the executives of state trade 
associations, some two hundred of which had their headquarters 
in Austin; they were an important source of financing and busi- 
ness contacts. Half the candidates sought the support of the 
AFL-CIO, even though Austin is not a strong union city. More 
candidates tried to get the support of ethnic groups than sought 
support from other groups. There were two Negro groups, both 
concerned with civil rights issues but one more conservative on 
economic issues, and a Latin-American group, and all three made 
endorsements for every office on the ballot. Although labor and 
ethnic groups are generally considered liberal, these four groups 
were not in agreement on endorsements, except for one of the 
legislative seats. The Latin-American group did agree with the 
more conservative of the two Negro groups. 

A precinct analysis of Travis County contained in Olson’s 
study provides evidence that the endorsements of interest groups 
had some effect on the voters. Olson distinguishes between two 
“core” groups: a high-income, high-occupation, white group of 
precincts, and a low-income, low-occupation Negro and Latin 
group of precincts (other precincts fall between these two ex- 
tremes). In two of the contests for legislative seats in which the 
pattern of endorsements was clearest, the business-endorsed can- 
didates did best in the first group of precincts, and those en- 
dorsed by labor and some or all ethnic groups won their largest 
margins primarily in the second group of precincts. In one legis- 
lative race in which there was the greatest disunity among both 
business and labor-ethnic groups concerning endorsements, there 
was not a clear contrast between the voting patterns of the two 
core groups. Such aggregate data are not a dependable source of 
information about voting motivations, but they do provide cir- 
cumstantial evidence suggesting that legislative endorsements 
had some effect in Travis County. All of the winning candidates 
had the support of at least two major interest groups. 


The speaker’s race. Legislative primaries in Texas for the 
lower house may also be affected by the contest for speaker. The 
speaker of the House is a powerful figure, in Texas as in most 
other states, and the campaign for that office frequently assumes 
greater proportions than is common in most other states. The 
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speaker usually serves only a single two-year term, and conse- 
quently the contest normally involves only non-incumbents. Dur- 
ing the preceding legislative session, candidates begin the process 
of rounding up support among other legislators and often 
publicly announce their candidacy. They may appeal to other 
members on the basis of regional loyalties or ideological agree- 
ment, or they may seek payment for past favors or make promises 
for the future—often promises of choice committee assignments. 
The speaker’s race becomes involved in legislative primaries 
because candidates for that office seek pledges of support both 
from incumbent members who intend to seek re-election and 
from other legislative candidates. Between the first primary and 
the runoff the scramble for the support of legislative candidates 
intensifies. At this stage the race for speaker is likely to have nar- 
rowed to two persons. At the conclusion of the primaries, one of 
the candidates—or perhaps even more than one—is likely to 
announce that he has enough pledges from successful legislative 
candidates to assure his selection. 

Contests for the office of speaker appear to be growing in 
intensity, duration, and expense; consequently the implications 
for legislative candidates during a primary are increasing. The 
candidate gives his pledge to a would-be speaker privately and is 
unlikely to publicize his choice during the campaign. This aspect 
of Texas politics is apparently not well known to the public, and 
it seems to be rare for any ordinary voter to inquire about, or to 
care about, a candidate’s commitment in the race for speaker. 
This does not mean that legislative candidates can make, or 
avoid, such a commitment with electoral impunity. Interest 
groups have a stake in the speakership and often help to finance 
the aspirants for that office. State groups provide information 
about the speaker’s race to their local affiliates, and it is these 
local groups that often ask legislative candidates about their 
pledges before making endorsements. The extent of involvement, 
financial and otherwise, by these interest groups is difficult to 
determine, but it is clear that they often maintain pressure on 
legislative candidates to take a position on the speaker’s race. To 
the extent that major interest groups become involved in the 
race, the alignment of supporters for various men is more likely 
to be based on ideology and interest than on personal favors.” 

Another possibility is that the governor will become involved 

24. McCleskey, The Government and Politics of Texas, pp. 142-146. 
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in the speaker’s race. The average governor in Texas does not 
seek to play a powerful legislative role and thus does not try to 
influence the choice of a speaker, but there have been exceptions. 
As early as 1911 a governor intervened in the speaker’s race, and 
after his candidate lost (to Sam Rayburn), his relations with the 
legislature remained strained. In 1935 another governor, James V. 
Allred, publicly stated his choice for speaker, and it was also 
rejected by the House. Since that time, no governor has taken a 
public stand on the speaker’s contest, some governors have re- 
mained strictly neutral, and others have used more subtle and 
indirect tactics to win support among legislators for a candidate. 
In a particularly close race, such as that between Wade Spillman 
and James Turman in 1960, the intervention of the governor— 
however subtle—may be decisive. If the governor or gubernato- 
rial candidate were to endorse a candidate for speaker before the 
primaries and work either publicly or privately for legislative 
candidates committed to that man, Texas legislative primaries 
would begin to resemble those in Louisiana and Kentucky. But 
there is no sign of any trend in this direction, and until or unless 
the Texas governor becomes a more potent figure in the political 
and legislative systems such a trend seems unlikely.” 

If there is any trend in the speaker’s contest it is one of greater 
influence by the incumbent speaker and an increasing tendency 
on the part of incumbents to seek re-election. Waggoner Carr 
won successive terms in 1957 and 1959 (and was only the third 
man to do so); but James Turman sought the lieutenant gover- 
norship after a single term. Byron Tunnell proved to be so suc- 
cessful in 1962 in winning pledges from legislative candidates 
who were elected that his selection as speaker became obvious 
after the primaries. During the 1963 session he used his powers, 
both over committee assignments and over local legislation, in an 
effort to secure re-election, and he played a direct part in some of 
the 1964 legislative primaries. His efforts to win another term as 
speaker were generally conceded to have been successful, but just 
before the start of the 1965 session he was appointed to the 
Railroad Commission. After a brief scramble among candidates, 
the House chose as its speaker Ben Barnes, one of Tunnell’s 
lieutenants and the candidate supported by Governor Connally. 
Barnes utilized the tactics perfected by Tunnell to develop a 
strong base of political support and was successful in winning a 

25. Gantt, The Chief Executive in Texas, pp. 2388-242. 
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second term as speaker in 1967. The success of recent speakers in 
winning re-election has demonstrated that the office has great 
power potential and that contests for it need not be dominated 
either by the governor or by interest groups.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Any conclusions about the significance of legislative slating 
must be tentative because our information is limited to a few 
examples in three states. To determine with any precision the 
direct impact of slating on the voters, we would need data from 
survey research studies carefully conducted in a variety of legis- 
lative districts. This impact remains, like all aspects of legisla- 
tive elections, a neglected area of research. 

The evidence that is available from these three states suggests 
several conclusions. Legislative slating occurs under a variety of 
circumstances and in a variety of ways. In Kentucky the scope of 
slating depends largely on the initiative shown by the governor. 
In Louisiana legislative slating is closely related to slating prac- 
tices for local races, and it is most likely to occur in parishes 
where it has become a traditional political practice, although the 
governor’s initiative has some effect. In Texas the governor has 
not become involved in legislative primaries, perhaps because of 
his political weakness and the handicap of a two-year term. 
Although Texas legislative candidates in multi-member districts 
sometimes co-ordinate their campaigns, legislative slating is 
usually a by-product of endorsements by interest groups. One or 
more organizations may endorse and perhaps provide assistance 
to groups of candidates, and in that sense the voters have a 
choice among slates. 

In Kentucky and Louisiana, legislative slating is a tactic that 
is used when it serves the mutual interests of legislative candi- 
dates and governors or gubernatorial candidates. The legislators 
are seeking assistance in their campaigns, and in Louisiana the 
gubernatorial candidates have the same objective. In Kentucky 
the governor, in a midterm election, is trying to strengthen his 
faction and to assure the election of more members who will 
support his legislative program. In these states slating is signifi- 
cant usually because of its indirect effect on the voters. When a 
gubernatorial-legislative alliance is formed in the primary elec- 

26. McCleskey, The Government and Politics of Texas, pp. 142-146. 
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tion, factional organizations are mobilized, and precinct workers 
who are loyal to one candidate are motivated to work for the 
other partner in the alliance. Those voters who are accustomed to 
taking their voting cues from party workers are most likely to be 
affected by such slating tactics. 

Legislative slating appears to have a direct effect on voters less 
often, but this is not necessarily an insignificant consequence of 
slating. Voters are more likely to recognize the factional align- 
ment of legislative candidates and cast a vote that is affected by 
this recognition under one or more of the following circum- 
stances: if the voter has strong factional loyalties, if he lives in a 
county where factional slating is customary or traditional, or if 
the factional alignments are a well-publicized issue of the cam- 
paign. Because the circumstances appear to be rare, legislative 
primaries, even in Kentucky and Louisiana, fall short of the 
model of factionalism described in Chapter 1. 


Chapter Four 


TWO-PARTY COMPETITION FOR 
LEGISLATIVE SEATS 


Outside the South there are wide variations among the states in 
the extent of two-party competition for legislative seats. In a few 
states, such as New York, Michigan, and Rhode Island, all—or 
very nearly all—of the seats are contested; in a larger number of 
states there is less than perfect competition. A variety of factors 
have been identified as reducing the levels of two-party competi- 
tion. In a state where the statewide strength of the two parties is 
not even, in many localities the minority party is likely to lack 
the organizational strength necessary to assure the running of 
candidates. V. O. Key has produced evidence to show that the 
growth of the primary for statewide and local nominations has 
weakened the party organization, particularly in the minority 
party, by destroying one of its important purposes: the recruit- 
ment and designation of candidates.1 Among the states with the 
highest proportion of contested seats are several that still use the 
convention system for state or local nominations: Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Indiana, and New York. 

One hypothesis that has been tested in two northern states is 
that two-party competition is greater in metropolitan than in 
non-metropolitan areas. Eulau concluded from a study of elec- 
tions for the Ohio House of Representatives that ‘competitive 
party systems . . . seem to be functionally related to metropoli- 
tan and urban ecological structures, while non-competitive or 
one-party systems seem to be functionally related to small town 
rural ecological structures.’ On the other hand, Gold and Schmid- 
hauser found that in elections to the Iowa House of Representa- 
tives “there is no association at all between urbanization and 
party competition.’ Further analysis of other northern states 
would probably reveal conflicting urban-rural patterns. The de- 


1. American State Politics: An Introduction (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1956), chap. 6. 

2. Heinz Eulau, “The Ecological Basis of Party Systems: The Case of 
Ohio,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, I (1957), 135. 

3. David Gold and John R. Schmidhauser, “Urbanization and Party 
Cee The Case of Iowa,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, IV 

1960), 68. 
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gree of competition in the two areas of a particular state would 
often depend in part on ecological patterns that affect the distri- 
bution of Democratic and Republican voters. In some rural areas 
of the North the Democrats are too weak to run a full slate 
of legislative candidates, and in some metropolitan areas— 
particularly in districts with low socioeconomic levels—the Re- 
publicans may consider it useless to run candidates. 

In southern states, with some exceptions (mostly in Kentucky 
and Tennessee), the Democratic party runs candidates consist- 
ently in legislative districts, and our search for two-party compe- 
tition becomes a search for Republican candidates. After examin- 
ing statewide trends, we shall test three hypotheses about the 
types of legislative districts in which Republican candidates can 
be found: 


1. They are in areas of traditional Republican presiden- 
tial strength. 

2. They are in metropolitan counties. 

3. They are in counties that have recently voted more 
heavily Republican than the rest of the state in national 
or state elections. 


STATEWIDE TRENDS IN LEGISLATIVE RACES 


Table 4.1 summarizes Republican legislative candidacies in the 
eight states of this study; the time period includes the years 
analyzed in the study of primaries and certain additional elec- 
tions.t The states may be divided into three categories for the 
purpose of analysis. Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina 
are states in which the Republican party has consistently con- 
tested from one-third to two-thirds of the seats. During the time 
period indicated in Table 4.1 there has been no consistent pattern 
of increased Republican competition in North Carolina but there 
has been a slight increase in recent elections in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Table 4.2 shows that in each of these states the Re- 
publican party has consistently won a bloc of seats, at least 


4. Data on Republican candidates came from the offices of the secretaries 
of state in Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Texas 
and from the Republican party headquarters in Florida, South Carolina, 
and Texas. Additional data in Kentucky came from the Legislative Research 
Commission and the press. Data for North Carolina from 1952 through 1960 
came from the Institute of Government of the University of North Carolina, 
and more recent data came from the press and the secretary of state’s office. 
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Table 4.1. Proportion of legislative races contested by Republican 
party* (in percentages) 





State legislature 1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 1960 1962 1964 1966 
Kentuckyt S:. 164 542, iA 42" 68 A268 AT §668 47 
H 64 47 48 60 52 52 44 52 57 #61 
Tennessee S aay Bish BY BS SB BR BY AD Ae 
H 32 AQ 41 35 36 31 #440 57% 60 
North Carolina Ss AGT 50 32 AZ AA SiS 2 
H don os oo 49) 496i. 6 50 
Florida Ss 2 Al Vie Ge 265 32 48 
H 20 lO A ase Skee 36) 52 
Texas Ss a «AST AS) 40) 26 
H 19 13) 54497 28 
Louisianat Ss 0 0 8 20 15 
H 0 0 5 15 et 
Alabamat S 3 0 3 ay 74 
H 4 6 10 19 80 
South Carolina Ss 0 0 0 AS ae AS 
H 0 0 Oi 2455 





* Data are included for each state for the election years that were used 
for the analysis of primaries and for certain other years where data were 
available. 

} Elections in Kentucky are one year earlier than those in other states, 
that is from 1947 through 1965. 

{ Louisiana and Alabama hold legislative elections only every four years. 


one-fifth in Kentucky, nearly one-fifth in Tennessee, and usually 
about one-tenth in the North Carolina lower house. Tennessee and 
Kentucky differ from the other states because each contains a 
number of districts in which the Democratic party seldom if ever 
runs a legislative candidate. In Tennessee there were four Senate 
districts and ten House districts that elected Republican legisla- 
tors in all six elections from 1950 through 1960 (before reappor- 
tionment). In all these districts the Democrats ran candidates 
less than half the time. In Kentucky there were six districts in 
the Senate and sixteen in the House that were always won by the 
Republican candidate in the years from 1947 through 1961, dur- 
ing which time there were four Senate elections and eight House 
elections. In three of the Senate districts and three House districts 
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Table 4.2. Proportion of legislative seats won by Republican 
party* (in percentages) 


State legislature 1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 1960 1962 1964 1966 
Kentuckyt+ S 21 56 82 16 16 21 2% 96  sapnems 


H 238 24 80 21 24 256 20 26> 387 s9ee 


Tennessee Ss 12 265 25 18 (5b) “Sees 
H 19 18 PQ Bi Wy) SSS ee ee 
North Carolina SS) 4 2 6 2 4 4 2 we 
H 12 8 11 3° 2 Gee aa eae 


« Data are included for each state for the election years that were used 
for the analysis of primaries and for certain other years where data were 
available. 

+ Elections in Kentucky are one year earlier than those in other states, 
that is from 1947 through 1965. 


the Democrats never ran a candidate throughout this period and 
in most of the other districts they ran candidates in no more than 
half of the elections. In only a single one of these consistently 
Republican districts (a metropolitan House seat) did the Demo- 
crats always run a candidate. 

In North Carolina there were only two House districts and one 
Senate district consistently won by Republican candidates. There 
were six other House districts that went Republican in at least 
five of seven elections before reapportionment (1952-1964). In 
all of these districts the Democrats usually ran candidates, al- 
though in a few cases they were chosen by convention rather 
than in primaries. 

Most of the counties of consistent Republican strength in these 
three states are in the mountain areas—the eastern sections of 
Kentucky and Tennessee and the western part of North Carolina. 
Together with southwestern Virginia, these sections constitute 
the area of traditional Republican strength that is rooted in the 
history of the Civil War and Reconstruction. 

Texas and Florida constitute the second category of states. In 
each there has been a sharp increase, beginning in 1962, in the 
number of legislative candidates, up to one-third to one-half of 
the total. The Texas state Republican organization, with a paid 
staff that included one man concentrating on the legislature, car- 
ried out an aggressive search for candidates in 1962, and the 
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party elected seven House members, six of them from Dallas. 
After the 1964 election, however, the party retained only one 
House seat. In 1966 the party concentrated its attention on the 
U.S. Senate race, ran only half as many state legislative candi- 
dates as in the two previous campaigns, and elected one senator 
and two representatives. In Florida the increase in candidates is 
related to reapportionment. The number of House seats for met- 
ropolitan counties was more than doubled in 1963, and there 
were further gains in both houses in 1966. A large proportion of 
Republican legislative candidates has been found in these coun- 
ties that have gained representation. Between 1927 and 1961 the 
party had elected only one member to the House (in 1951). From 
1954 through 1962 the Republican party elected from three to 
seven members to the Florida House. Its only consistent victories 
were the three seats in Pinellas County, from which its only 
senator was elected. It elected eleven members in 1964 to the 
legislature and thirty-seven members in 1966, almost all of them 
in metropolitan counties. In a special 1967 election the Florida 
Republicans elected twenty senators and forty representatives. 

The third category of states includes Louisiana, Alabama, and 
South Carolina. Louisiana and South Carolina are states in 
which the Republican party has been starting from scratch in the 
last few elections in its effort to recruit candidates. Alabama has 
occasionally had Republican candidates in a few traditionally 
Republican counties for a number of years, and in some elections 
a Republican legislator has represented Winston County. In 
Louisiana and in South Carolina the first Republicans in modern 
times were elected in 1964. Until 1966 the Republican party in 
these three states had contested only about one-fifth of the seats 
in recent elections, but in that year the party scored a major 
breakthrough in Alabama and South Carolina. In Alabama it ran 
111 candidates for 141 seats, though electing only one member. 
The South Carolina Republicans ran 90 candidates for 170 seats 
and elected 23. 

Table 4.1 shows that the number of Republican legislative 
candidates has been growing, sometimes rapidly, in those states 
where it has been smallest. This trend appears to be related to 
the growing organizational activity of southern Republican par- 
ties, spurred on by their success in presidential elections and by 
their stronger showing in statewide elections. We might expect 
that a larger number of candidates would run in gubernatorial or 
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presidential years, but Table 4.1 does not confirm this hypothesis. 
There are five states in which the governor serves four years and 
House members serve two years, and in none of these is there any 
substantial difference in the frequency of Republican House can- 
didates between gubernatorial and non-gubernatorial election 
years. In Kentucky the average percentage of House candidates 
was almost identical for both kinds of elections (there are no 
legislative elections in presidential election years). In both North 
Carolina and Florida the proportion of legislative races was 
slightly lower in the years when gubernatorial and presidential 
elections coincided than in the years when neither was held. 
Tennessee had slightly more two-party legislative competition in 
gubernatorial and non-presidential years. Texas, which elects a 
governor every two years, has had slightly more competition in 
non-presidential years since the number of candidates began to 
be significant. 


TRADITIONAL REPUBLICAN COUNTIES 


We are examining three possible loci of Republican candi- 
dates: traditional Republican counties, metropolitan counties, 
and those counties where Republican presidential and gubernato- 
rial candidates have polled a large vote. Cosman has defined 
traditional Republican counties in the South (excluding Ken- 
tucky) as those in which the Republican presidential candidate 
won at least 35 per cent of the vote in three-fourths of the 
presidential elections between 1900 and 1948 (excluding 1912).° 
There are forty-seven traditional Republican counties (so de- 
fined) in Tennessee and thirty-eight in North Carolina, only five 
in Texas and seven in Alabama, and none in Florida, Louisiana, 
or South Carolina. We have defined as traditionally Republican 
four Senate and fifteen House districts in Kentucky, containing 
counties each of which voted Republican, with no more than two 
exceptions, in the presidential elections from 1900 through 1956. 

Table 4.3 shows that a substantial proportion of the Republican 
legislative candidates have come from counties of traditional 
Republican strength in Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina. In Texas these counties are too few and too 
scattered among districts containing other counties to have any 


5. Bernard Cosman, “Presidential Republicanism in the South, 1960,” 
Journal of Politics, XXIV (1962), 305-306. 
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measurable effect. The seven traditional counties in Alabama are 
scattered across the northern part of the state. Several of these 
counties have consistently had Republican candidates and one— 
Winston—has occasionally elected a Republican. Although the 
number of traditional Republican counties is small in Alabama, 
they produced 21 per cent of the Republican legislative candi- 
dates from 1946 through 1966. 

In Kentucky the traditional districts provided 25 per cent of 
the Republican candidates. These districts had a Republican can- 
didate (but frequently no Democratic candidate) in every legis- 
lative election from 1947 through 1965. (The number defined as 
traditional was smaller in 1963 and 1965 because of reapportion- 
ment.) Slightly over half of the Republicans elected to the legis- 
lature came from these districts, and these counties almost al- 
ways elected a Republican legislator. A substantial proportion of 
the other non-metropolitan districts in which Republican candi- 
dates were frequently found either contain one traditionally Re- 
publican county or are close to the traditional areas. In the 
southeastern coal-mining area of the state are several districts 
with close two-party competition containing counties that were 
solidly Republican until the New Deal era. 

Seventy per cent of the Republican candidates and all but 
seven of the elected Republicans in Tennessee from 1950 through 
1966 were in traditional counties. In these counties almost two- 
thirds of the Republican candidates were elected, and—as in 
Kentucky—they often had no Democratic opponents. The persist- 
ence of traditionally Republican areas in Tennessee is illustrated 
by the fact that, of the fourteen Senate and House districts 
consistently electing a Republican from 1950 through 1960 (be- 
fore reapportionment), ten had always elected Republicans and 
the remainder had usually elected Republicans in the elections 
from 1920 through 1948. Moreover, nineteen of the twenty that 
elected some legislators from each party in the later period also 
did so in the earlier period, and ninety-two of the ninety-eight 
districts that were consistently Democratic from 1950 through 
1960 had followed the same pattern in the earlier period. 

In North Carolina the traditional counties provided 55 per cent 
of the Republican candidates and 83 per cent of those who were 
elected. In contrast to those in Kentucky and Tennessee, the 
traditionally Republican counties in North Carolina are not heav- 
ily Republican in legislative contests. Only one-fourth of the 
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Republican candidates in those counties were elected to the legis- 
lature, and almost always they had to face Democratic opposi- 
tion. 


METROPOLITAN COUNTIES 


The metropolitan counties constitute a second potential source 
of Republican candidates. The research done by Strong and Cos- 
man demonstrates that in the 1952, 1956, and 1960 elections the 
Republican party had a larger percentage of the presidential vote 
in the metropolitan counties than in other parts of the South 
outside the traditional Republican areas.®° Moreover, it is evident 
that in the last decade the increase in the Republican presidential 
vote had been greater and more enduring in the metropolitan 
areas, where it has not depended primarily on the personality of 
a single candidate or the racial or religious issue. The Republican 
party has run more candidates for Congress in recent years in 
the metropolitan areas than elsewhere in the South. It is in the 
largest cities that the Republican party is most likely to have the 
necessary resources for legislative campaigns—financing, an ac- 
tive organization, and men who are both available and capable 
enough to serve as legislative candidates. In comparison with 
Republican groups in non-metropolitan Democratic counties, the 
party in a metropolitan county not only is better organized but 
usually has stronger incentives for running candidates. The par- 
ty’s voting strength in national and statewide elections is often 
great enough to suggest the possibility of local victory; at the 
same time, the running of local candidates may strengthen the 
statewide ticket in that county. 

The counties defined as metropolitan are, with a few excep- 
tions, the ones that were so defined in Chapter 2. The exceptions 
are counties that have already been included in the category of 
traditional Republican counties: Hamilton and Knox counties in 
Tennessee, and Forsyth and Guilford counties in North Carolina. 

In Kentucky, metropolitan counties provided one-third of the 
Republican candidates. In Tennessee the proportion was one- 
fourth, and in North Carolina it was only one-sixth. Only in 
Kentucky were many of these Republican candidates elected to 


6. Donald S. Strong, Urban Republicanism in the South (University, 
Ala.: Bureau of Public Administration, University of Alabama, 1960) ; 
Cosman, “Presidential Republicanism in the South, 1960.” 
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the legislature, although Knox County in Tennessee, a traditional 
Republican metropolitan county, frequently chose Republicans. 
In Kentucky, Republicans ran a candidate in every one of the 149 
legislative races in the largest county, Jefferson (Louisville), and 
won a large number of the races beginning in 1961. In the three 
other metropolitan counties there were 67 out of a possible 102 
Republican candidates. In Tennessee, Shelby County (Memphis) 
had Republican candidates in 90 out of 122 races, and Davidson 
County (Nashville) had only 33 out of a possible 93. In North 
Carolina none of the metropolitan counties (even those that are 
traditionally Republican) consistently had Republican candi- 
dates. In Wake (Raleigh) and Buncombe (Asheville) there were 
52 candidates in 66 races, but in the remaining metropolitan 
counties there were candidates in only about half of the races. In 
general we conclude that in North Carolina and Tennessee the 
metropolitan counties contributed a smaller proportion of Repub- 
lican candidates than the traditional counties did (partly because 
in each state two metropolitan counties are classified as tradi- 
tional). In Kentucky, where traditional counties were more nar- 
rowly defined, metropolitan counties were of slightly greater 
importance—largely because of the consistent record of Republi- 
can candidacies in Jefferson County. 

Almost two-thirds of the Republican candidates in Florida and 
in Texas came from metropolitan counties. Dade (Miami), Pi- 
nellas (St. Petersburgh), Broward (Fort Lauderdale), and 
Palm Beach are among the metropolitan counties in Florida most 
often having Republican candidates. Among the  non- 
metropolitan counties frequently having Republicans contesting 
are several that include large urban centers. Most of the Republi- 
cans elected to the legislature came from Pinellas, Broward, 
Orange (Orlando), Palm Beach, and Sarasota counties; all ex- 
cept Sarasota fall into the category of metropolitan counties. The 
potential impact of reapportionment on Republican prospects in 
Florida was illustrated by a special election held in 1963 to fill 
new seats created by reapportionment. Eight of the nine counties 
that we have defined as metropolitan gained a total of 29 House 
seats. The Republican party ran candidates for 27 of these 29 
seats, and won 11 of them. The Republican candidacies, particu- 
larly the successful ones, in 1966 were concentrated in these same 
metropolitan counties. In Texas the largest proportions of Re- 
publican candidates have been found in the three largest coun- 
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ties: 49 out of a possible 65 in Harris (Houston), 36 out of 51 in 
Dallas, and 29 out of 42 in Bexar (San Antonio). In 1962 all 6 of 
the Republicans who ran in Dallas County were elected, but none 
won in 1964 or 1966. There were Republican candidates for all 
seats in these three counties in 1964, but in 1966 the proportion 
fell to one-half. In the remaining metropolitan counties there 
were Republican candidates for about 40 per cent of the seats 
from 1958 through 1964, but in 1966 they ran for less than 10 per 
cent of these seats. In both Texas and Florida there have been 
wide variations among the metropolitan counties, and in Texas 
especially the Republican candidates have been crowded heavily 
into the largest counties. 

Three-fourths of the Republican candidates in Louisiana were 
in metropolitan parishes. In 1956 and 1960 most of the metropoli- 
tan candidates were found in Orleans Parish, but in 1964 the 
number in Orleans declined sharply while the number increased 
in other metropolitan parishes—East Baton Rouge, Calcasieu 
(Lake Charles), and Caddo (Shreveport). In Caddo two Republi- 
cans were elected. In Alabama 60 per cent of the Republican 
candidates outside of traditionally Republican counties were in 
metropolitan counties, primarily in the largest county—Jefferson 
(Birmingham). It had 19 Republicans in 32 races through 1962, 
and the other metropolitan counties had 8 Republicans in 72 
races. In 1966 Republicans ran for every one of the 27 seats in 
Jefferson County and for 30 of the 35 seats in other metropolitan 
counties. Over half of the Republican candidates in South Caro- 
lina were in metropolitan counties. 

It is clear that the incidence of Republican legislative candi- 
dates has not been uniform among metropolitan counties in these 
southern states. In most southern states the highest proportion 
of Republican candidates has been found in the largest metropol- 
itan county. The largest Kentucky county is the only metropoli- 
tan one in the state that consistently had a Republican candidate 
in every race. In Texas the three largest counties had a much 
higher proportion of Republican candidates than did the remain- 
ing metropolitan counties. Republicans ran for office earlier in 
these three counties than elsewhere: in 1958 and 1960 about half 
of all Republicans running were in Harris, Dallas, and Bexar—a 
higher proportion than in most subsequent years. The highest 
proportion of Republican candidates in Tennessee were in tradi- 
tionally Republican Knox County and the largest metropolitan 
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county, Shelby. In both Alabama and Louisiana the largest 
county had a substantial number of Republican candidates run- 
ning earlier than did other metropolitan counties. In South Caro- 
lina the three largest metropolitan counties (out of four) are 
nearly the same size and contained all of the Republican metro- 
politan candidates. Only in Florida and North Carolina is there 
no clear relationship between the size of metropolitan counties 
and the proportion of legislative races with Republican candi- 
dates. 


COUNTIES WITH REPUBLICAN ELECTORAL 
STRENGTH 


A third area in which we might reasonably expect to find 
Republican legislative candidates would be counties in which the 
party has won a relatively high proportion of votes in presiden- 
tial or other statewide contests. Previous successes at the polls 
might be expected to encourage the party to run candidates for 
the legislature. We shall examine this factor as an explanation 
for variations among metropolitan counties and also as an expla- 
nation for Republican candidates in the counties that are neither 
metropolitan nor traditionally Republican. 

In Kentucky, Jefferson County (Louisville), which has consist- 
ently had Republican candidates, has not been consistently more 
Republican than other metropolitan counties in presidential and 
gubernatorial voting. In Texas the three largest counties were 
consistently among the top five metropolitan counties in Republi- 
can presidential percentages in 1956 and 1960; Tarrant County 
(Fort Worth), also in this category, is the fourth largest and had 
a high proportion of Republicans running in 1962 and 1964. Two 
other metropolitan counties, Lubbock and Cameron (Browns- 
ville), rank high in presidential voting and in the 1962 and 1964 
legislative races. There appears to be a rough correlation be- 
tween the frequency of Republican legislative candidates and the 
Republican votes for president among Texas metropolitan coun- 
ties, but the relationship is not so close for other statewide races 
such as governor and senator. 

In Alabama the largest county, Jefferson, which has had the 
highest proportion of Republican candidates, was one of the 
three highest metropolitan counties in the state in the 1956 and 
1960 returns for Eisenhower and Nixon. The other two, Mont- 
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gomery and Mobile, did not begin to run Republican legislative 
candidates until 1962. Orleans, which was the first parish in 
Louisiana to have a substantial number of Republican candi- 
dates, was not among the highest metropolitan parishes in the 
1956 and 1960 presidential voting. Caddo Parish, in which Re- 
publican legislators were elected in 1964, was the strongest Re- 
publican parish in the 1956 and 1960 presidential elections. Other 
metropolitan parishes with Republican candidates were ones 
where the party was relatively strong in the 1960 gubernatorial 
race. 

In Florida, Republican voting strength provides a better expla- 
nation for legislative candidates than does the size of the metro- 
politan counties. Pinellas County, which consistently elected Re- 
publican legislators, ranked first or second in presidential and 
gubernatorial Republican percentages in 1956 and 1960. The four 
other metropolitan counties that had Republican candidates for 
at least half the legislative races before 1966 included three that 
ranked among the top three metropolitan counties in either presi- 
dential or gubernatorial races or both; the fourth was Dade 
(Miami), by far the largest county and ranking about in the 
middle of the metropolitan counties in Republican voting 
strength. Most metropolitan counties that ran few or no legisla- 
tive candidates had low Republican voting percentages. North 
Carolina is another state in which the existence of Republican 
candidates in metropolitan counties is related more closely to the 
party’s voting strength than to the population of these counties. 
With two exceptions the four counties with the most candidates, 
including two traditional counties, had the highest Republican 
voting percentages in the 1956 and 1960 presidential and guber- 
natorial elections, and those with the fewest candidates were least 
Republican in elections. The exceptions were Wake County 
(Raleigh), which most frequently had candidates despite a low 
Republican vote, and Mecklenburg (Charlotte), which had fewer 
candidates despite a high Republican vote and the fact that it was 
the largest urban center. The three South Carolina metropolitan 
counties with a substantial number of Republican legislative can- 
didates are both larger and more Republican (in presidential 
voting) than the fourth metropolitan county, which did not have 
such candidates. 

The size of populations and/or the party’s success at the polls 
appear to determine which metropolitan counties will have Re- 
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publican legislative candidates. Both factors have had an effect in 
Texas and South Carolina, polling success has been more impor- 
tant in Florida and North Carolina, size has been the determi- 
nant in Kentucky and Tennessee, and in Alabama and Louisiana 
Republican candidates appeared first in the largest county and 
later in the counties of greatest Republican voting strength. 

Among the counties that are neither traditionally Republican 
nor metropolitan, are the party’s legislative candidates found 
primarily in counties with Republican electoral strength? In 
Tennessee less than 5 per cent of the candidates were found 
outside traditional or metropolitan counties. One-third of the 
candidates in Alabama and one-half of those in South Carolina 
were outside traditional and metropolitan counties, but in both 
states the candidates were scattered among a number of counties. 
In Louisiana the proportion was one-fourth, and seven of the 
fourteen such candidates were in Lafayette County, which 
ranked high in Republican voting and was nearly as large as the 
metropolitan counties. 

In Kentucky over two-fifths of the candidates were in neither 
metropolitan nor traditional counties, but most of these were in 
counties adjacent to the traditionally Republican areas or were in 
the southeastern area, which once was heavily Republican. These 
counties are usually more heavily Republican in national and 
state elections than is true of traditionally Democratic areas, but 
in non-metropolitan Kentucky, tradition is probably a better clue 
to the presence of candidates than is the recent record of voting, 
particularly in presidential elections.’ 

In North Carolina more than one-fourth of the candidates 
were in counties that were neither metropolitan nor traditionally 
Republican. Table 4.4 shows that there was a higher proportion 
of Republican candidates for the House in those counties with 
higher Republican voting percentages in national elections, as 
measured by the 1952 and 1960 presidential elections. (These two 
elections were selected because one was at the start of the period 
under study and the second preceded the more recent increase in 

7. One study of legislative races in the Kentucky House from 1947 
through 1963 showed that the Republican party ran candidates almost 
always in Republican districts, in about half the races in marginal and 
Democratic-inclined districts, and in very few of the Democratic districts. 
The classification of districts was based on the voting records of the counties 
therein in statewide elections from 1946 through 1962. Everett W. Cun- 


ningham, “The Contemporary Republican Party in Kentucky” (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of Kentucky, 1964), pp. 151-152. 


Table 4.4. Comparison between counties or districts with Repub- 
lican candidates for the lower house and those having high Re- 
publican voting percentages in presidential and: gubernatorial 
elections* 


North Carolina 





Number of counties with Re- 
publican candidates in seven 
elections from 1952 
through 1964 


3-7 elec- 1-2 elec- No elec- 




















Percentage Republican vote tions tions tions 
For president, 1952 50 or more 2 1 0 
A0-49 4 7A at 
30-39 9 4 6 
up to 29 2 5 20 
For president, 1960 50 or more 4 al 0 
40-49 6 Z 2 
30-39 4 5 ul 
up to 29 3 4 24 
Florida 
Number of counties with Re- 
publican candidates 
Percentage Republican vote 1960 or 1962 Neither year 
For president, 1960 60 or more 9 i 
50-59 4 5 
40-49 2 7 
up to 39 2 28 
For governor, 1960 50 or more 5 0 
30-49 8 2 
up to 29 4 39 
Texas 
Number of districts with Re- 
publican candidates 
Percentage Republican vote 1962 or 1964 Neither year 
For president, 1960 50 or more 19 iG 
40-49 20 16 
up to 39 5 15 
For governor, 1962 50 or more 13 3 
40-49 22 13 
up to 39 9 22 





* Metropolitan and traditionally Republican counties are not included. 
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the number of Republican legislative candidates.) Few of the 
counties in which the Republican presidential vote was below 30 
per cent had frequent Republican candidates ; most of these coun- 
ties were in the eastern part of the state. The counties in which 
Republican candidates often ran were usually those with greater 
Republican strength in national elections, and most were located 
closer to the areas of traditional Republican strength in the 
western part of the state. An analysis of Republican voting in 
gubernatorial elections does not provide such strong correlations 
with Republican legislative candidates. 

The proportion of Republican candidates in non-metropolitan 
counties was 36 per cent in Florida and 34 per cent in Texas. In 
neither state are there districts consisting of traditional Republi- 
can counties. Table 4.4 shows that there was a strong relation- 
ship in both states between Republican voting strength and the 
presence of Republican candidates for House seats. In each state 
the number of Republican candidates for the House in non- 
metropolitan counties (or districts, in Texas) in two recent elec- 
tion years is compared with a state and a national election coin- 
ciding with or just preceding the legislative elections. In Texas 
the Republican percentages in presidential and in gubernatorial 
elections appear equally related to legislative candidacies, but in 
Florida gubernatorial elections are more closely related. In these 
two states, more than in the others under study, it is clear that 
the Republican party outside metropolitan counties has run legis- 
lative candidates primarily in those counties where the party has 
had relatively strong success in presidential or gubernatorial 
elections or in both.® 


THE REPUBLICAN TREND 


Republican candidates are becoming more numerous and are 
achieving electoral success more rapidly in those states and in 
those counties that are more heavily urbanized. Even in some 
states with a belt of traditional Republican counties, such as 
Kentucky, members elected from metropolitan counties are be- 
coming an increasingly important part of the Republican legisla- 
tive party. Legislative success is related to the electoral strength 


8. See William C. Havard and Loren P. Beth, The Politics of Mis- 
Representation (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1962), p. 
90. 
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of Republican presidential and gubernatorial candidates. If these 
candidates run well in southern metropolitan counties, their coat- 
tails will be of greatest value in the districts where there are 
likely to be a number of relatively strong legislative candidates. 
The southern metropolitan counties that are the immediate or the 
potential source of Republican candidates have two other charac- 
teristics that are pertinent. In most states they are the counties 
where the Democratic primary is most competitive. In all south- 
ern states they are the counties that are gaining legislative seats 
as a result of reapportionment. In the final chapter we will 
examine the relationship between two-party and primary compe- 
tition, particularly in the metropolitan areas. 


Chapter Five 


TRENDS AND CONSEQUENCES 


The geographic dimensions of competition in legislative pri- 
maries and elections of eight southern states are clear from the 
preceding chapters. The levels of competition in primaries, as 
measured by a variety of standards, vary substantially from 
state to state. There is a low level of competition in the North 
Carolina legislature, the Florida House, and the Texas Senate. A 
moderate level of competition is characteristic of the legislatures 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, and South Carolina and of the Florida 
Senate and Texas House. The highest levels of primary competi- 
tion are in the legislatures of Louisiana and Alabama. 

Within the states certain geographic variations stand out. Dis- 
tricts that have been consistently Democratic usually have a 
higher level of primary competition than do those that are com- 
petitive, and there is little competition for the Democratic nomi- 
nation in Republican areas. Most of the non-Democratic districts 
are in Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina. One consistent 
finding in most of the eight states is that the level of primary 
competition is higher in metropolitan districts than in non- 
metropolitan districts. The degree of contrast varies; ipas 
strongest in Tennessee, moderate but consistent in Louisiana, 
Alabama, Texas, and Florida. Greater competition in metropoli- 
tan districts applies only to the House in South Carolina, only to 
safely Democratic districts in Kentucky, and to all except Demo- 
cratic senatorial districts in North Carolina. In Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, Florida, and North Carolina, states hav- 
ing a substantial black belt (counties with a high proportion of 
Negroes), the level of competition is lower in the black belt 
districts than in other rural districts. 

The most extensive use of factions in legislative primaries has 
been in Louisiana, where in certain elections there have been al- 
liances between gubernatorial and legislative candidates. In those 
parishes where legislative slating is most common the level of 
primary competition is highest. Other types of legislative slating 
have been found in Kentucky and in some of the metropolitan 
counties in Texas, although in neither state is the practice so 
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widespread as in Louisiana nor is there evidence that such slating 
is related to the level of competition. 

The growth of Republican strength in national elections in the 
South has had an effect on two-party competition at the state 
legislative level. In Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina the 
Republicans have won blocs of seats, sometimes consistently 
over a period of years, and have made some gains in recent years. 
The sharpest recent increases in the number of legislative seats 
contested, and the number won, by Republicans have been in 
Texas, Florida, and South Carolina. In Louisiana and Alabama, 
Republican competition for legislative seats has lagged behind but 
is beginning to develop, primarily in the metropolitan districts. 


EFFECTS OF REAPPORTIONMENT 


There is no consistent pattern of either increasing or decreas- 
ing primary competition in the states under study, and for many 
of the states too few election years have been examined to make 
possible any conclusions about trends. There are several political 
trends in the South that may be expected to affect competition in 
legislative primaries or elections. The most obvious of these is 
the reapportionment of state legislatures. In the past there has 
been more competition in the Democratic primary and more 
two-party competition in metropolitan than in non-metropolitan 
districts. Consequently, we can expect reapportionment to have 
some effect on competition. 

Table 5.1 measures the extent to which the largest counties 
were underrepresented in the legislatures of the eight states at 
the time of the Baker v. Carr decision (1962). Without taking 
into account population trends since 1960, an apportionment 
based strictly on population would effect the greatest changes in 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, and the upper house in South Car- 
olina; but it would have some impact on the representation of 
metropolitan counties in all eight states. The states in this study 
include several of those in which judicial decisions came most 
rapidly and had the most drastic effect in the wake of the Baker 
decision. The Baker case itself pertained to Tennessee, and the 
Supreme Court’s decision was implemented in a series of deci- 
sions by the lower court, which several times required new ef- 
forts by the Tennessee legislature to achieve apportionment more 
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Table 5.1. Malapportionment in southern legislatures prior to 
Baker v. Carr decision (in percentages) 





Minimum percentage 





of population that Counties with over 100,000 
could elect legislative population 
etn a ad Senate House 

State Senate House Population seats seats 
Alabama 25 26 41 14 Vy 
Florida 12 15 73 26 a 
Kentucky 42 34 28 18 a 
Louisiana 33 34 51 38 35 
North Carolina Sit 27 31 18 19 
South Carolina 24 46 33 9 30 
Tennessee Dali 29 46 26 24 
Texas 30 39 58 36 41 





Source: Based on Compendium on Legislative Apportionment (2nd ed.; 
New York: National Municipal League, 1962) and Paul T. David and 
Ralph Eisenberg, Devaluation of the Urban and Suburban Vote (Charlottes- 
ville, Va.: Bureau of Public Administration, University of Virginia, 1961). 


strictly according to population. Malapportionment in Alabama 
produced the first action by a federal court imposing a specific 
apportionment on a legislature and also led to the Reynolds v. 
Sims decision, in which the Supreme Court applied the popula- 
tion standard to both houses of state legislatures.t The Supreme 
Court overruled a lower court decision that had approved a plan 
providing only limited increases in metropolitan representation 
in Florida. The Kentucky legislature was one of the first to 
reapportion both houses substantially on a population basis. 

In one sense reapportionment will increase the range of choice 
available to the voters because a majority of the voters will now 
be able to choose legislators who constitute approximately a ma- 
jority in the legislature. Because primary and two-party compe- 
tition has been generally higher in metropolitan than in non- 
metropolitan counties, we might expect that the transfer of seats 
to the metropolitan counties would increase the proportion of 
seats for which there was one kind or both kinds of competition. 
Reapportionment does not simply involve the shuffling of seats 


1. 377 U.S. 533 (1962). 
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among counties, however. The massive process of reapportion- 
ment being undertaken in all states will have profound political 
consequences, some of which might affect the levels of competi- 
tion. 

In rural areas reapportionment means that many counties 
which have elected a legislator of their own to at least one house 
will have to share a member with at least one other county. In 
some legislatures, particularly the smaller ones, reapportionment 
means that districts may have to be composed of six, eight, or ten 
sparsely populated counties, instead of two or three. Increasing 
the population of rural districts may make primaries in such 
districts more competitive. One explanation suggested for the low 
level of competition in rural areas is that it is harder to find 
willing candidates and it is easier for a small political clique to 
maintain its power unchallenged in a county having a small 
population. A three-county district, for example, might have 
three political cliques contending for power, rather than one 
safely in power; rather than one young lawyer eager for a legis- 
lative seat, it might now have three. 

If the hypothesis is correct that increasing the number of 
counties in a district to three or four will raise competition, it 
does not necessarily follow that increasing the number from 
three to six or more will have a similar result. The Texas Senate, 
with 31 members representing 254 counties, has had a number of 
districts including 10 to 15 counties and spanning huge geo- 
graphical areas. (The longest dimension in one district in 1963 
exceeded that of the entire state of New York.) The levels of 
competition in Texas rural senatorial districts have been sub- 
stantially lower than those in rural House districts (many of 
them multi-county). One explanation for this contrast is that the 
costs of running a campaign in such large districts are so high 
that they discourage competition. Once an incumbent senator has 
completed a term he has become well enough known that he is 
hard to beat, and an unusually high proportion of incumbent 
senators in Texas seek renomination. The Texas state senator 
may resemble a congressman from a one-party district, who is 
often almost immune to serious competition. In those legislatures 
where reapportionment necessitates the formation of districts 
with many counties and large dimensions, the result could be a 
decline in competition. 
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One element of uncertainty in rural areas concerns the use of 
rotation agreements. Whenever several counties are combined 
into a single district it is possible that rotation agreements will 
be adopted. Existing rotation agreements in multi-county dis- 
tricts may be abandoned, however, as a consequence of reappor- 
tionment. Such abandonment could occur if so many counties 
were added to the district that rotation was no longer feasible 
(because some counties might have to wait their turn for twenty 
years or more) or if the threat of a new apportionment every 
decade upset the stability on which long-term rotation agree- 
ments depended. Reapportionment is likely to make rotation 
more popular in some cases and less popular in others, and the 
use of rotation plans seems certain to have some effect on compe- 
tition. The precise nature of that effect, we concluded in Chapter 
2, remains obscure. Rotation, without any doubt, decreases the 
number of incumbents and at the same time decreases the num- 
ber of potential candidates. Although, in the cases examined in 
Chapter 2, these factors appeared to balance each other and 
rotation appeared to have no net effect on competition, it is 
possible that the adoption or abandonment of rotation agree- 
ments in some states could affect the impact that reapportion- 
ment has on competition in rural parts of a state. 

Although it is too early to measure the exact effects of reappor- 
tionment, in the decade following the Baker decision the number 
of seats allotted to metropolitan counties can be expected to 
increase two, three, or even four times the number in 1962. One 
element of uncertainty about the effects of this increase concerns 
the use of districts in metropolitan counties. During the period 
covered in this survey, Orleans in Louisiana and the four coun- 
ties in Kentucky were the only metropolitan counties in the eight 
states using single-member House districts. In each of the re- 
maining metropolitan counties all legislators were chosen at 
large in a single district. As the number of representatives allot- 
ted to the largest counties rises as high as ten, fifteen, or even 
more, some of these counties may be divided into single-member 
or several smaller multi-member districts. Some southern metro- 
politan counties that have gained large numbers of seats through 
reapportionment have already been so divided. 

In a county having twelve legislative seats, for example, we 
might find a single twelve-member district, four three-member 
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districts, or twelve single-member districts. The districting pat- 
tern that is chosen is certain to have an effect on competition, 
but—as we noted in Chapter 2—the nature of that effect is 
difficult to estimate. We do not know whether larger numbers of 
candidates run in a county if it is composed of a single district or 
is divided into smaller districts. The evidence is neither extensive 
nor consistent. We do know that the nature of competition will be 
different. In a single at-large district of a metropolitan county 
the voters are almost certain to have some choice, even though 
there may not be twice as many candidates as there are seats. If 
the county is divided into districts, it is possible that some voters 
will have a choice and others will not. We do not know which 
system gives the greater advantage to incumbents, although it is 
clear that in an at-large district with designated places or posi- 
tions, most of the competition is likely to be for places in which 
there is no incumbent.’ The districting pattern may have another 
effect on the kind of choice presented to the voter. An at-large 
place system may encourage groups of candidates to run together 
as a Slate or team because of the cost of a countywide campaign. 
In the absence of such slates, the voter may be confronted with a 
bewildering choice if a large number of candidates run in a 
multi-member district. For example, 33 candidates ran for seven 
seats in Jefferson County, Alabama, in 1962, and 51 ran for ten 
additional seats (chosen by places) following reapportionment in 
a special election later that year. In Davidson County, Tennessee, 
39 candidates ran for six seats in 1960, and 52 ran for nine seats 
following the initial reapportionment in 1962.° Although we 
speak of increased electoral competition as offering the voter 
greater freedom of choice, it may be that when this competition 
passes a certain level the freedom becomes a burden and a source 
of confusion. 

Increased metropolitan representation should mean that there 
is competition for an increasing proportion of seats, because in 
most states metropolitan legislators are less likely to win prima- 
ries without any opposition. The nature of this competition—the 
number of candidates, the closeness of the vote, the success of 
incumbents—may depend in large measure on the kinds of dis- 


2. Ruth C. Silva, “Compared Values of the Single- and Multi-Member 
Legislative District,” Western Political Quarterly, XVII (1964), 504-516. 

8. Davidson and other metropolitan counties in Tennessee now use 
single-member districts. 
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tricts used. Metropolitan districting will also have an effect on 
two other trends that might be expected to affect competition— 
the growing number of Negro voters and Republican voters. 


IMPACT OF THE GROWING NEGRO VOTE 


A series of civil rights laws culminating in the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 and the intensified registration and political action 
campaigns by civil rights groups are changing the political com- 
plexion of the South. The Negro is becoming a potent political 
force in every southern state. Negro votes have been decisive in a 
number of gubernatorial and congressional primaries and they 
were decisive in several of the states carried by Lyndon Johnson 
in 1964. In 1966 three Negro legislators were elected in Texas and 
six won in Tennessee, and the number of Negro legislators in 
Georgia increased from ten to twelve. The speed at which Negro 
registration and voting will rise in the South is uncertain, but 
it is obvious that the effects of the Negro on southern politics 
will be widespread and increasingly significant. 

In 1950 (as indicated by Table 2.8) there were 107 non- 
metropolitan Democratic counties in five of the eight states with 
a population at least 40 per cent Negro. By 1960 this total had 
dropped to 100 counties. It is probable that the level of Negro 
registration and voting in these black belt counties will lag be- 
hind that in metropolitan counties. In isolated rural communi- 
ties, some of which have large Negro majorities, the pressures 
against Negro registration are stronger and the resources and 
effectiveness of civil rights groups are weaker than in urban 
areas. But the march of events across the South suggests that 
Negro voters will have some effect on legislative elections in some 
of the rural black belt counties in the next few years. We have 
seen (in Table 2.8) that the levels of primary competition were 
lower in the black belt counties of five states than they were in 
the remaining non-metropolitan counties. The increase in the 
level of Negro voting might affect primary competition in several 
ways. In some districts Negro candidates can be expected to run 
for the legislature. The increased Negro political activity is likely 
to encourage an increase in the levels of white registration and 
voting. The tight control by a small clique over local politics 
(control motivated in part by the desire to exclude the Negro 
from political activity) is likely to be broken as the number of 
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both Negro and white voters increases. As the number of inter- 
ests represented at the polls increases, more candidates are likely 
to run for office. The enfranchisement of the rural Negro, to- 
gether with reapportionment, should reduce the proportion of 
rural districts in which primary competition is weak or non- 
existent. 

More rapid enfranchisement of the Negro is occurring in met- 
ropolitan counties throughout the South. As the Negro becomes 
politically more effective in southern cities, we would expect 
increases in the number of Negro candidates and in the number 
of white candidates appealing to Negro interests who will run 
for the legislature. In the city, as in the country, a growth in the 
number of interests having a voice in politics should produce 
intensified legislative competition—more candidates and closer 
competition. How effective the Negro becomes in legislative poli- 
tics at the metropolitan level depends in part, however, on the 
forms of districting adopted in these counties. In most metropoli- 
tan areas the potential Negro vote is considerably less than a 
majority, and Negro population is concentrated in a few sections 
of the city. Consequently, Negro political power is usually max- 
imized and the number of Negro candidates is increased when 
single-member districts are used. In those southern states that 
continue to rely on countywide, multi-member districts, the 
growth of Negro political power in legislative races—and conse- 
quently the level of competition—is likely to increase slowly. 

It is possible that multi-member districts which weaken Negro 
political power will be swept away by the courts. The use of 
multi-member districts was approved, in dicta, by the Supreme 
Court in Reynolds v. Sims, but was criticized by lower federal 
courts in Pennsylvania and Georgia, although these cases did not 
directly involve the effects of such districts on Negro minorities.* 
The clearest indication that the Supreme Court may recognize a 
conflict between multi-member districts and Negro voting rights 
has come in a Georgia case. The court noted that the implications 
of multi-member districts for minorities had not been empha- 
sized by lawyers arguing the case, and continued: “It might well 
be that, designedly or otherwise, a multi-member constituency 
apportionment scheme, under the circumstances of a particular 


4, Reynolds v. Sims, 377 U.S. 533, 577, 579; Drew yv. Scranton, 229 F. 
Supp. 310, 326-327 (M.D. Pa. 1964) ; Dorsey v. Fortson, 228 F. Supp. 259, 
263 (N.D. Ga. 1964). 
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case, would operate to minimize or cancel out the voting strength 
of racial or political elements of the voting population. When this 
is demonstrated it will be time enough to consider whether this 
system still passes constitutional muster.’ 


REPUBLICAN GROWTH AND DEMOCRATIC 
PRIMARIES 


We have shown in Chapter 4 that the greatest increases in 
two-party competition are occurring in metropolitan areas. Re- 
publican legislative candidates have run in metropolitan counties 
earlier, more consistently, and more successfully than in non- 
metropolitan counties outside the traditional Republican areas. 
As the Republican party grows throughout the South, more legis- 
lative candidates will run in non-metropolitan counties, but the 
proportion of Republican candidates is likely to remain consist- 
ently higher in the metropolitan counties. Reapportionment will 
have a significant effect on Republican legislative prospects by 
increasing the number of legislative seats in metropolitan areas. 
In an increasing number of metropolitan counties the Republican 
party is likely to be running candidates for every legislative seat, 
as it has done in recent years in Jefferson County, Kentucky, and 
Knox County, Tennessee, and as it did in the three largest Texas 
counties in 1964. The success of these Republican candidates may 
depend on metropolitan districting. In some metropolitan coun- 
ties the Republicans may win a majority of votes for legislative 
candidates, but in the next few years Republican legislative pros- 
pects are likely to be better in those counties that are divided into 
districts. The Republican minority is usually concentrated in the 
higher-income and suburban sections of a metropolitan area, and 
the use of districts would make it possible to elect legislators 
from these sections. The success of the Republican minority, like 
that of the Negro minority, in metropolitan areas may be depend- 
ent on judicial decisions concerning districting. 

Increases in Democratic primary competition and in two-party 
competition are both logical consequences of reapportionment, 
but at the same time they would appear to be contradictory. In 
Chapter 2 we noted V. O. Key’s thesis, based on evidence from 


5. Fortson v. Dorsey, 85 Sup. Ct. 498, 501 (1965). For more detailed 
discussion of this question, see Malcolm E. Jewell, “Minority Repre- 
sentation: A Political or Judicial Question,” Kentucky Law Journal, LIII 
(1964-65) , 267-288. 
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northern states, that as the certainty of general-election victory 
declined, i.e., as two-party competition increased, primary 
competition in a majority party also declined. Will the growth of 
two-party competition, particularly in metropolitan counties, 
lead to a decline in Democratic primary competition? Table 2.2 
showed that in Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina pri- 
mary competition was usually lower in competitive districts than 
in safely Democratic ones. This was true for rural districts in 
North Carolina and Tennessee (though there were few rural 
competitive districts in Tennessee) ; in Kentucky rural districts 
the differences were slight. We are more interested in the record 
of metropolitan districts, where two-party competition is ex- 
pected to be greatest. In Kentucky, primary competition is much 
lower in competitive metropolitan districts, most of which are in 
Jefferson County where a strong party organization that en- 
dorses candidates has the effect of discouraging primary compe- 
tition. The only competitive metropolitan county in Tennessee is 
Knox County, and the small number of cases from that county 
provide no consistent evidence about the effects of competition. 
In North Carolina nearly all House primary races in all metro- 
politan areas are competitive, and in the Senate primaries, 
two-party counties have more competition than do other metro- 
politan counties. 

The evidence from these three states is not consistent enough 
and is based on too few cases to have any predictive value. It does 
suggest that the presence of Republican candidates does not auto- 
matically reduce the intensity of Democratic primary competi- 
tion. If these Republicans begin to win a large proportion of 
races, the deterrent effects on Democratic primaries might be 
greater. The strengthening of Negro political power and the 
increase in the number of Negro candidates are factors that may 
bring about greater primary competition despite the growing 
threat from Republican candidates. 

The record of Jefferson County in Kentucky suggests the im- 
portance of a strong political organization in deterring primary 
competition. Another example in earlier years would be Shelby 
County, Tennessee. In most southern metropolitan counties there 
are at present no Democratic organizations that are comparable 
in their strength or in their ability to determine nominations. It 
is possible that the increasing threat of Republican opposition 
(at all levels and not merely in legislative races) will force the 
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development of stronger Democratic organizations in metropoli- 
tan areas. Some of these might grow out of factional groupings 
that have gained political experience in primary battles. In 
Texas, for example, where liberal and conservative coalitions 
have engaged repeatedly in primary conflicts, it is possible that 
the same realignment of political forces that makes a strong 
Republican party possible will enable a liberal coalition to cap- 
ture control of the Democratic primary in some metropolitan 
counties. But such a realignment is far from certain. The Demo- 
cratic party in most southern states and even in metropolitan 
areas contains a variety of interests too diverse to be easily welded 
into a cohesive force. Many of the factors that have made possi- 
ble strong Democratic organizations in northern cities are either 
absent or less important in southern cities. Until southern party 
organizations become stronger, two-party competition may be 
less of a deterrent to Democratic primary competition than has 
been true in northern states. 


EFFECTS OF GROWING COMPETITION ON THE 
LEGISLATIVE SYSTEM 


Variations in degrees of competition most obviously affect the 
voter and pertain to the range of choice open to him. He may or 
may not have a choice of candidates in the primary and general 
election; the choice may or may not involve two or more strong, 
well-known candidates; and the choice may, in a few states, be 
more meaningful because of the factional alignment of the candi- 
dates. The quantity and the quality of competition also affect the 
legislative system, and this fact has consequences for the voter 
because it involves the ability of the legislator he has selected to 
become effective in the legislative system. If there is a trend 
toward greater competition in legislative primaries and elections, 
what are the broader consequences? 

A low level of competition makes it easier for incumbents to 
win renomination, and once an incumbent has served several 
terms there is less likelihood that he will be opposed. If the 
legislature is apportioned to guarantee rural control it is some- 
times possible for a small clique of rural legislators who have 
usually been elected with little opposition to maintain control of 
the legislature, while urban and metropolitan legislators, often 
chosen in hard-fought primaries, remain an ineffective minority. 
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In Texas, for example, 83 per cent of the senators seek renomina- 
tion; only half of these have any opposition, and only one out of 
eight is defeated. In South Carolina, where 87 per cent of the 
senators seek re-election, 63 per cent have an opponent; but among 
those with more than twelve years of service, only 43 per cent face 
opposition, and only 13 per cent are defeated. In both states the 
Senate has been tightly controlled by a clique of veteran mem- 
bers, most of whom represent rural districts. In the North Caro- 
lina Senate, which has a low level of primary competition, the 
rotation system has reduced the proportion of veteran members 
and the chances for control by a small clique. The rotation systems 
in the legislatures of Kentucky and Tennessee, states with a mod- 
erate level of primary competition, have a similar effect of pre- 
venting legislative control by an entrenched clique. 

One of the effects of high competition is to increase the rate of 
turnover and consequently reduce the number of experienced 
men in the legislature. In Louisiana and Alabama, for example, 
almost 40 per cent of the incumbents who seek renomination are 
defeated. Roughly 40 per cent of all members in the Louisiana 
legislature and in the Alabama House seek and win renomina- 
tion, but the percentage is slightly lower in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, states having lower competition but using a rotation 
system. In the Alabama Senate, with high competition and an 
extensive rotation system, only 15 per cent of all members seek 
renomination successfully. 

When competition is strong and the voter must choose between 
two or more candidates for legislative office, what factors deter- 
mine the voter’s choice? Is he interested in issues or only familiar 
with the names and perhaps the personal characteristics of can- 
didates? Does the legislator have to run on his record, and does 
the candidate have to make commitments on issues in order to get 
elected? Do successful candidates who come to the legislature 
after a hard primary battle have as much freedom of action in 
the legislature as those who have won without opposition? The 
motivations of voters in legislative primaries have been almost 
entirely overlooked by those engaged in public opinion surveys. 
But we have learned enough from voting behavior studies at 
other levels to be dubious about the importance of issues in 
legislative primaries. The American voter who is ill-informed 
about many important national issues and who rarely has any 
specific information about the voting record or policy views of 
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congressional candidates is probably even less well informed 
about issues at the state legislative level.® 

A closely contested legislative primary does not necessarily 
mean that the voters are paying attention to the campaign; the 
voters may be uninterested and ignorant about the election, and 
they may not even know whether there is a contest for that office 
until they step into the voting booth. In the performance of their 
duties most legislators are probably less visible to the average 
voter than are congressmen or governors. A legislative contest 
may stir up far less interest even among those who are attentive 
to politics than does a race for sheriff or mayor. 

Any speculation about the motivations of those who vote in 
legislative primaries can be based only on the thinnest evidence 
from polls.’ But it is probable that most voters make their choice 
because of some scrap of knowledge about the candidate himself 
rather than about his views or voting record. The most poorly 
informed voters recognize only a name; others recognize that one 
candidate is the incumbent and so vote for him. Another group of 
voters have an image of one or more candidates in their 
minds—often a vague image: “He is a good man.” “He is 
honest—well educated—sincere.” “I heard him on TV and he 
sounded all right.” A substantial group of voters, particularly in 
smaller districts, know one or more candidates personally. But it 
is likely that most voters know a candidate as a family friend, a 
customer, a neighbor, or a casual social acquaintance—rather 
than as a legislator or as a candidate with a record in some other 
office. It is also likely that the voter who has some personal 
knowledge of candidates will vote for the one he knows or likes 
best with little regard to any information he has about the candi- 
date’s views or record. If voters pay attention to any issue in a 
legislative race, it is likely to be a local rather than a state issue. 
In some states, such as Alabama and South Carolina, there is a 
minimum of home rule, most local issues must be settled by 
passage of a bill in the state legislature, and consequently the 
responsibility for action on local problems falls heavily on the 
legislature. In most states the legislator is expected to get state 
financing for roads and other projects in his county. The issue 
content of legislative campaigns is likely to be heavily local, and 


6. Donald E. Stokes and Warren E. Miller, “Party Government and the 
Salience of Congress,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXVI (1962), 531-546. 

7. See Chapter 3 for a description of the polls in Kentucky that form the 
basis for this speculation. 
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such issues are more likely to be meaningful to the voter 
because he is familiar with local needs—the state highway that 
needs repaving or the state park that has often been promised by 
politicians but has never been developed. 

There is no reason to assume that the metropolitan voter is any 
more familiar with legislative issues than his rural counterpart. 
He is, however, less likely to know the candidates personally, 
particularly if multi-member districts are used. In a metropoli- 
tan county it is more difficult for the candidate to get publicity, to 
attract attention to his platform. The metropolitan voter who 
must choose five or ten candidates from a list of twenty or thirty 
is a forlorn figure, lacking personal knowledge of most candi- 
dates, unable to find out about records or platforms (even if he is 
conscientious), and probably forced to rely on his hazy memory 
of a few names that he has seen or heard somewhere. 

Increasing metropolitan representation resulting from reap- 
portionment does not guarantee a greater emphasis on issues but 
it does make knowledge about the candidate a weaker motivation 
for voting. As the number of candidates in metropolitan areas 
grows, the voters in these counties have an increasing need for 
voting cues. There are several reasons for expecting that this 
political vacuum will be filled by factions, interest groups, or by 
alliances among candidates. The costs of campaigning in a metro- 
politan county and the difficulty faced by a single candidate in 
attracting attention are reasons candidates might form coalitions 
or seek the endorsement and support of groups. As the number of 
metropolitan seats grows, the stakes in these legislative races 
may become too high to be ignored by interest groups or by 
statewide factions. In Chapter 3 we described the variety of 
slating arrangements that have developed—particularly in met- 
ropolitan counties—in Louisiana, Kentucky, and Texas, and we 
noted occasional examples of slating in Tennessee and Alabama. 

When a gubernatorial faction or an interest group endorses a 
legislative candidate, this action provides the voter with a voting 
cue, one that he may accept or reject. If the voter is loyal to a 
gubernatorial faction or has a favorable impression of the gover- 
nor, if he trusts a local political leader, or if he accepts a particu- 
lar interest group as a politically salient reference group, he may 
accept this voting cue. This does not mean that the voter per- 
ceives or understands the issues in the campaign. It certainly 
does not indicate familiarity with the voting record of the candi- 
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date. It means that the voter believes the candidate will serve 
certain interests with which he identifies. A candidate’s identifi- 
cation with a faction or with an interest group is not likely to be 
perceived as clearly by as many voters as would be a candidate’s 
identification with a political party in a general election. More- 
over, a voter is less likely to accept either a faction or an interest 
group as a legitimate source of voting cues than he is to accept the 
party in this way. For these reasons legislative slates or endorse- 
ments in a party are likely to be less useful to the voter than the 
party identification of a candidate in a general election. But, for 
the metropolitan voter in particular, the voting cues offered by 
factions or interest groups may be preferred to no voting cues at 
all. 

One of the obvious differences between parties and factions as 
reference groups for the voter is that factions are much less 
likely to make a legislative record that can be perceived by the 
voter. The Long and anti-Long factions in some sessions of the 
Louisiana legislature have each voted with greater cohesion than 
could probably be found elsewhere in the South. During some 
sessions of the Kentucky legislature factional alignments can be 
identified on a few roll calls. There are liberal-conservative align- 
ments on some votes in the Texas legislature, alignments that are 
generally compatible with the slating and endorsement practices 
found in some districts. But factional voting is a question still not 
explored in much depth by political scientists; it is not a fact 
clearly recognized by the voters. Even to the limited extent that 
factions make a legislative record, this record is not perceived by 
the voters. The voter has no way of crediting or blaming a 
faction for the successes or failures of the legislature. The aver- 
age voter, of course, has little interest in legislative records; but 
even the attentive, conscientious voter has no basis for making 
judgments about the legislative record of a faction. 

In the long run the growth of two-party competition is more 
significant both for the voter and for the legislative system than 
any changes that can be anticipated within the Democratic pri- 
mary. Once a minority party becomes well established and begins 
to function effectively, the voter is more certain of having a choice 
between two candidates than is true in the primary. The south- 
ern voter has become more accustomed to taking his voting cues 
from a party than from a faction or an interest group. The party 
offers greater continuity and a clearer image to the voter than 
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any faction. The importance and utility of party identification 
are familiar facts of voting behavior studies. Whatever the level 
of competition in Democratic primaries, in the long run the 
general election in legislative races will probably assume greater 
importance for the voter than do primary contests. 

The general election will offer the voter a meaningful choice 
only if and when the Republican party is able to make an impact 
on the legislative system. A Democratic legislative majority can 
be expected to build several obstacles to such a goal, including 
districting arrangements designed to minimize Republican vot- 
ing strength in the legislature. The Republican party in a south- 
ern legislature faces all the handicaps and temptations that are 
common to minority parties. The longer the party remains a 
minority in the legislature the more tempted individual legisla- 
tors will be to accept patronage and favors from the administra- 
tion in return for their votes. The Republican legislative party is 
not likely to develop a distinctive and cohesive voting record until 
it becomes at least a large minority party or until the party elects 
a governor. 

The drastic changes that are occurring in the apportionment 
of southern legislatures are important because they will acceler- 
ate changes already under way in the South—notably the grow- 
ing political power of Negroes and of Republicans. The result of 
these related trends seems certain to be an increase in competi- 
tion, as fewer legislative contests are controlled by political 
cliques and more of them become wide-open races in which a 
variety of interests play a part. The precise effects of new appor- 
tionments on competition are still uncertain, and the probable 
impact of various partisan, factional, racial, and other interest 
groups on legislative competition remains obscure. 
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